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ABSTRACT 
BUILDING A COLLABORATIVE COMMUNITY: A CREATIVE 
COLLABORATIVE LEADERSHIP MODEL FOR 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND 


ECONOMIC EMPOWERMENT 


by 


Edward Smith Davis 


United Theological Seminary, 2008 


Mentors 
Harold Hudson, D. Min. 


Daryl Hairston, D.Min. 


The project context is God Can Ministries, United Church of Christ in Ford 
Heights, Hlinois. This community suffers from a multiplicity of problems that contribute 
to states of helplessness and hopelessness such as a high unemployment rate and criminal 
activities. The purpose of this ministry focus is to provide a creative collaborative 
leadership model to effectively address community development and economic 
empowerment. The desired outcome is that leaders will be equipped with effective 
techniques and tools to rebuild the community and broken lives. Qualitative research will 
be the project methodology using focus groups, surveys, observations and interviews. 
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INTRODUCTION 


When it comes to building a collaborative community, it starts with having a more 
informed community as its goal. Knowledge is power. In order for a community to 
properly develop, it must have empowered citizens. A collaborative community is a 
community that is built and sustained by individual stakeholders working together in 
partnership, utilizing collective resources that foster growth, development, and 
empowerment of its citizens. Educating the citizens is developing and empowering the 

.people. The leader, in each community, must have effective tools and techniques that 
properly develop and empower the people. All too often leaders are out of touch with the 
stakeholders within the communities they serve. 

The writer’s context suffers from a multitude of problems that contribute to states 
of helplessness and hopelessness, such as a high unemployment rate and criminal 
activities. This city has a multitude of social and economic conditions that has resulted in 
the decay and deprivation of the community. This community lacks an effective 
leadership model that is able to transform it into a place of hope and wholeness. The 
purpose of this ministry focus was to provide leaders in this underserved and at-risk 
community with an effective model for leadership that emphasizes creative collaborative 
strategies. This ministry project was designed, not only to provide a model, but also to 
foster unity towards the building of a collaborative community in order to effectively deal 


with these problems. 


The writer understood the climate as well as the social context that his ministry 
actions took place in. He believed that it was the responsibility of all to collectively build 
their communities from the inside out. He believed all must be purposeful and use their 
faith in the Sovereignty of God to know that He is the God of the oppressed and is 
working with all to liberate those who are captives to these conditions. Ministry starts by 
helping the church foster educational programs that increase the knowledge base of the 
community that is served. The writer discovered within his context that there was a 
plethora of needs. There were needs for the advocacy of affordable adequate housing. 
There was a need for business development through communication to the business 
communities on the importance of creating jobs within the community. There was a need 
to utilize shared space (i.e., education center; sanctuary; fellowship hall) within the 
writer’s context that could provide skill, trade and job training for those workers who 
have been displaced. There was a need to provide health fairs to screen for 
communicable diseases such as HIV/AIDS, that would decrease the loss of life caused by 
these horrific diseases. There was a need for social advocacy involvement that provided 
prophetic and ethical voices to systems and institutions that inflict suffering and misery. 
These have been inflicted upon the very communities that support their interests. 

The writer understood that if these and other problems were not effectively 
addressed by the leadership in this community, they would manifest into even larger and 
more complex issues. The writer believed that a creative collaborative leadership model 
would provide leaders, especially in the writer’s type of context, with the tools and 
techniques to effectively engage in community development and economic 


empowerment. This would contribute to the building of a collaborative community. 


The hypothesis of this dissertation project is that building a collaborative 
community that addresses the community development and economic empowerment 
needs of a community requires highly effective collaborative leaders. The writer’s goal 
was to provide leaders and individuals with a creative collaborative leadership model that 
would allow his context community to effectively engage in community development and 
economic empowerment. His ultimate belief was that highly effective leaders, within a 
community, working together in partnerships and utilizing collective resources, will 
foster the growth, development, and empowerment of its citizens. 

This Doctor of Ministry thesis is the writer’s development and implementation of 
a creative collaborative leadership model for community development and economic 
empowerment that began the process of addressing the many needs of his ministry 
context. 

Chapter One, Ministry Focus, will provide leaders with a clear description of the 
writer’s ministry context. The leaders will understand how the personal journey of the 
writer formed his ministry focus in the areas of collaboration and leadership development 
as well as the gifts, skills, and experiences he brought to the project. 

Chapter Two, The State of the Art in this Ministry Project, will present the key 
literature that formed the writer’s development of this model of ministry as it relates to 
leadership, the value and importance of collaboration, and the necessity to engage in 
ministries of economic empowerment. Also, this chapter will help the reader to 
understand the literature that formed the writer’s knowledge base for the development 


and implementation of his leadership model for building a collaborative community. 


In Chapter Three, 7eoretical Foundation and Review of Literature, the writer 
will provide a more in depth look at the theoretical, theological, ethical, and Biblical 
foundations that serve as the basis of his call to develop and implement the leadership 
model. 

Chapter Four, Methodology, will present the methodological approach the writer 
utilized in the collection and analysis of the data necessary to develop and implement this 
collaborative leadership model. 

Chapter Five, Field Experience, will give a comprehensive view of the 
development and implementation of the leadership model including the process of data 
collection, data analysis and the final outcome. 

Finally, Chapter Six, Reflection, Summary, and Conclusion, will provide a 
summary and reflection (both personal and theological) of the writer’s intention and 
systematic development of the leadership model and its implementation. Included in this 
chapter is a continued call for church leaders to engage in creative collaborations that 
build and sustain communities. Also included in this chapter the writer will determine the 
future needs of his context community toward the sustainability of these programs. 
Toward the goal that Dr. Martin Luther King’s vision of beloved communities becomes a 


reality through effective leadership, collective works, and creative collaborations. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The focus of this ministry project is to provide a creative collaborative leadership 
model to effectively address community development and economic empowerment. The 
desired outcome is that leaders will be equipped with effective techniques and tools to 
rebuild the community and broken lives. The focus of this ministry project is providing 
educational resources that remove failure because of ignorance or lack of knowledge. 
This was pointed out by the prophet Hosea when he said, “My people are destroyed for a 
lack of knowledge.”' 

When building a collaborative community, start with a more informed community 
as its goal. Knowledge is power. In order for a community to properly develop, it must 
have empowered citizens. A collaborative community is one that is built and sustained 
by individual stakeholders working together to utilize collective resources that foster 
growth, development, and empowerment of citizens. Educating citizens is a way to 
develop and empower people. The leaders in each community must have effective tools 
and techniques to properly develop and empower the people. All too often, leaders are 
out of touch with the stakeholders in the communities they serve. As a student of the 
teachings of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., the writer intends to address the social and 
economic problems that are plaguing our communities. In his book, Liberating Visions, 


Robert Franklin states, 


’ Hosea 4:6 


King believed that educated people should be open minded, 
capable of tolerating non conformist, and able to appreciate the 
variety and plurality in culture. Indeed, people needed to be 
educated to understand, what it means to belong to a national 
community of people that consistently cares for its misfortunate 
members. 

This community suffers from a multiplicity of problems that contribute to states 
of helplessness and hopelessness, such as a high unemployment rate and criminal 
activities. This city has a multitude of social and economic conditions that resulted in the 
decay and deprivation of the community. This community lacks an effective leadership 
model that is able to transform it into a place of hope and wholeness. The purpose of this 
ministry project is to provide leaders in this underserved and at-risk community with an 
effective model for leadership; one that emphasizes creative collaborative strategies. 
This ministry project is designed to foster unity in order to the build a collaborative 
community to effectively deal with the problems plaguing this community and others. 
These problems such as a lack of quality education, issues of literacy, teen pregnancy, 
and other epidemics further contribute to a perpetual state of helplessness and 
hopelessness. If these problems are not effectively addressed by the leadership in this 
community, they will manifest into larger and more complex issues. The writer believes 
that a creative collaborative leadership model will provide leaders with the tools and 


techniques to effectively engage in community development and economic 


empowerment. This will contribute to the building of a collaborative community. 


? Robert Michael Franklin, Liberating, Visions (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1990), 119. 


The Writer’s Journey 


The writer was born into a preexisting family where four siblings came before 
him. He is the youngest. The writer’s parents were both Christians, although they shared 
different ideologies. His father was Catholic and his mother was a devout Baptist. Their 
union of opposite denominations was very rare during this time for African Americans in 
the south. The writer’s father was a very high strung young man. He was well known in 
town. In the late 40’s and early 50’s, he was the biggest Moon-Shiner in the county. 
Although he had a respectable job at the power company, moonshining was his stock and 
trade. Legend has it that there was not a sheriff in Yazoo County who could catch him 
because he knew every fork in the road and every crook in the bend. Some say he would 
literally disappear while being chased because he knew everywhere to hide. The writer’s 
mother always wondered why the sheriff would give him a nod when they saw him. She 
said it was if they were saying, “I’ll get you next time.” The writer’s father was quite a 
man. He did not have much time for church, even though he professed Catholicism. It 
was only work, fun, and rest for him. 

The writer’s mother was a different sort. She was brought up in a family who 
loved the Lord and went to church regularly. She came from a family of eight children. 
Seven of the eight children could sing very well. Since she was a little girl, they would 
sing hymns in church and even on the porch at night. Going to church and singing God’s 
praises was in her blood. Her role was wife, mother, and gospel singer. The writer’s 
grandfather was a man who had solely raised his daughter and her siblings since she was 


a little girl, Her mother died when she was very young. Her father was a sharecropper 


and the children grew up working and living off the land. She was a very determined and 
proud woman. She was full of faith and love, but not one to mess with. 

The writer’s family life was centered on church and family. They would go to 
church three or four times a week. Sunday was always a special time because the night 
before they would all take their baths and mother would lay out their clothes. They would 
get up early on Sunday morning and breakfast was always there to greet them. The 
Sunday school teachers were always vivid in their descriptions of Jesus and the biblical 
stories. They would tell stories in such an imaginative way that one would believe that 
they were actually there during the time of Christ. The teachers would tell the story of 
the birth of Jesus. They would teach the children some scriptures. The author was 
always horrified when they got to telling the story of the crucifixion. 

This writer always enjoyed church because it was always filled with music, high 
energy, and drama with the women who would shout and fall to the floor. For the 
children, this seemed to be so mystifying. The other people would have a smile on their 
face and would continue to exhort the preacher to keep doing what he was doing, causing 
them to fall out. The main deacon, Burl Campbell, always had a liking for the writer. Mr. 
Campbell would always tell the writer’s mother every chance he got, “that boy is going to 
be a preacher.” The church has and will always have a dramatic impact on this author’ s 
life. It gave him his sense of morality. It demonstrated the powerful presence of God. 

The writer became a choir member and sang God’s praises along with the others. 
The writer also became an usher standing at the door or at other posts located within the 
sanctuary. This position seemed to give him power because the writer could decide 


where most people would sit. It also made him aware of how to function within the 


worship experience. The writer started out with the deacons helping them to read the 
scriptures. However, the pastor felt that since the writer was so willing to help the 
deacons, he should become a Junior Deacon. This was fun because the writer knew he 
would always stand in front of the congregation during the devotional period. Although 
the writer would just read, he really enjoyed standing there because it, like ushering, gave 
him a good feeling. However, the writer began to see this position as a call to service that 
culminated in him becoming an ordained deacon in the Baptist tradition. 

The writer grew up seeing people working together, struggling together, and in 
collaborating together toward community and economic empowerment. The church 
provided the clearest example of this model in its efforts to care for all of the members. 
When someone needed shelter, someone in the church would usually take him or her in. 
When one of the members was sick, there was always someone who would care for them. 
These were all based upon Christian principles. The community was structured similarly 
in that neighbors would share resources and often assist in caring for the children in the 
community. However, as time passed, the writer began to see the decay of the 
community due to a lack of economic opportunities. Society began to shift in such a way 
that it depended upon workers being more qualified for their positions. This was the 
darker side, in that the community began to decay when the resources began to evaporate. 
What replaced this in the community was a harshness that created a “I got mines, and you 
get yours” attitude. The writer began to see a greater need for building a collaborative 
community which emphasized mutual cooperation and support, especially since the 


writer’s parents were divorced. 


10 


When the writer was in his twenties, just before the death of his mother, he was 
curious about the differences between the religions. This curiosity led him on a journey to 
experience other religious cultures than Baptist. His first experience came as a result of a 
group of Mormons who came to the first house the writer purchased with his wife, 
Belinda. They would come to sing Christmas carols during that time of the year. Belinda 
was always friendly and inviting so they would have lengthy conversations about religion 
and theological ideology. The writer and Brenda became friends with them and they 
were invited to Utah for a weekend to be with the Mormons. 

This was followed by the author’s experimentation with Catholicism while in 
Florida. The writer, thought, “Well my father was Catholic, perhaps I should be 
Catholic.” This was probably because the writer’s father wasn’t a practicing Catholic as 
much as his mother was a staunch Southern Baptist. This experiment with Catholicism 
was short lived. The writer wanted to find out more. 

A friend of the author invited him to a Jewish synagogue. The writer listened and 
tried to feel the moments, but somehow the writer didn’t connect. When Belinda and the 
writer moved back to Chicago from Florida following the death of her father, the writer 
met a Muslim brother who worked for the same company the writer did. Pasha was from 
Cincinnati and would go home every weekend. He introduced the writer to Islam. They 
would talk for hours upon hours during lunch and on occasions, at the writer’s home. 
Chicago is the home of the Nation of Islam. The writer was familiar with their ideology. 
Pasha was not from the Nation of Islam. He was from one of the main-line sectors of 
Islam. He invited the writer to the Mosque where they ate with other Muslims after first 


having to cleanse themselves. Their rituals of prayer and dedication was fascinating and 
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intriguing. The writer loved what he stood for. If any religion teaches love, respect for 
humanity, dedication to God, responsibility for family, and living a life worthy of respect, 
it can be attractive. This is why the writer was attracted to the United Church of Christ’s 
principles of social justice around community development and economic empowerment 
issues. 

The writer has acquired relevant skills along the journey that have been effective 
in serving the present context. The writer has served in leadership in the corporate world 
for over twenty years. This has created a better understanding of people and management 
of affairs. The writer prepared for leadership and management by attending Richard J. 
Daley College earning an Associate’s Degree in Management Science. He earned a 
Bachelor’s Degree in Business from Simon Business Institute; he earned an additional 
Bachelor’s Degree in Business from Roosevelt University in Chicago and also earned a 
Master’s of Business Administration (MBA) in Finance and Economics. He completed 
his Executive Education in Leadership at Kellogg’s School of Management at 
Northwestern University in Evanston, Illinois and earned a Master’s of Divinity Degree 
from The Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. He is a Certified Non-Profit 
Manager after completing certification at Roosevelt University and has a certificate of 
completion in Community Organizing Training at the Community Renewal Society, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The writer is an ordained minister in the United Church of Christ serving since 
2002 as the Executive Pastor of God Can Ministries United Church of Christ: that is the 
writer’s current context. At this writing, the writer has also been called to serve as Pastor 


of St. Mark United Church of Christ, where he will serve both congregations. He serves 
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as the CEO of The Education and Family Life Institute, in Ford Heights, [linois. The 
writer serves as a Board member for several institutions. He is currently a member of the 
Board of Directors for the United Church Foundation in New York, where he serves as 
the chairperson of the budget committee. The writer has been appointed by the City of 


Chicago as the protestant Chaplain of the Chicago Fire Department. 
The Writer’s Context in Ministry 


Ford Heights is located in the northern part of Illinois. It is twenty miles south of 
Chicago in the southern most part of the county of Cook. The initial description of it 
would best be described as small town USA. It was incorporated in 1949 under the 
original name of East Chicago Heights. In a state of thirteen million, its population is 
relatively small. According to the US Census bureau, there are an estimated 3500 
residents living in the village? Although this number is in the conservative area, 
considering the fact that usually in certain towns where there is a heavy concentration of 
African Americans, the numbers could be slightly higher than reported by the Census 
Bureau. 

The writer wishes he could make the claim that there was a major event that was 
historically linked to the town. The writer also wishes that there was an individual who 
had given this town meaning. However, what sets this city apart from all others in the 
state is that it is considered to be the most impoverished community in the state of 
Illinois. The writer is reminded of what Nehemiah’s brother, Hanani, said to him when 
Nehemiah inquired about the city of Jerusalem concerning the Jews who had survived 
and escaped the captivity. He replied that “the survivors are in great trouble and shame; 


3 US Census Burean, 2000. 
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the walls of Jerusalem are broken down and its gates have been destroyed by fire.”* 
When one enters into this town they get the impression that this is a visual interpretation 
of Hanani’s version of the City of Jerusalem. 

In any community that is considered to be impoverished, there are economic and 
social conditions that have a major affect on the well being of this society. Ford Heights 
is a poor, economically deprived community. It is a community where drug selling and 
abuse, in the past, have been sanctioned by it leaders. Many of the established leaders 
have chosen to leave by acquiring residency in other areas, while still retaining their grip 
on the limited opportunities to the area. The increase in crime and the selling of drugs in 
a community filled with corruption and economic despair created an environment where 
depression and ignorance consumed most of the residence. 

The writer became acquainted with the Village of Ford Heights, then East 
Chicago Heights, 35 years ago. At that time the city appeared small in stature, but 
possessing all the necessary ingredients to stabilize a community. It had a very good 
faith base with a number of churches representing several denominations. It had 
undergone a new housing development project that nearly doubled the number of 
residents. It had three elementary schools, and a middle school. It had a responsive 
Police Department along with a number of businesses that were thriving in the 
community. It had at least four gas stations, two restaurants, and even a radio station that 
people within the City of Chicago could access. When one drove through the town, it 


gave the impression that if a person settled there things would not be so bad. 


“Nehemiah 1: 3 NRSV 
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Since that time, Ford Heights has gone through its own share of hardships and 
struggles. It has gone through several corrupt law enforcement administrations. It has 
been robbed of its resources by unethical administrators. Even the church, which was 
once the main stabilizing force in the community, closed its eyes while the thieves took 


the heart of this city, piece by piece. 
Demographics of Ford Heights 


The Ford Heights community, as mentioned earlier, has a population of 3500. 
According to The Ford Heights Village statistics, it has experienced a 40% decline in its 
overall population since 1980.° The US Census Bureau reports that it is made up of 
96% African Americans, 3% Hispanic or Latino, and 2% of sub-Saharan African decent. 
This includes approximately 1,000 households and nearly 800 families residing in the 
village. They are predominately African American. Of the nearly 1,000 households, 
48.6% have children under the age of eightteen living with them. Married couples living 
together makeup 21.5%. Also, 49.3% have a female headed household with no husband 
present, 20% are non-families. Eighteen percent are households that are made up of 
individuals. While five percent have someone living alone who is 65 years of age and 
older. The average household size is 3.5 and the average family size is 4. 

In the village, 45.3% are under 18 years of age and 11% are 18 to 24 years of age. 
Twenty-three percent of the population range from 25-44 years of age and 14% are 45-64 
years of age and older. The median age is 21 years. For every 100 females there are 86 


males. For every 100 females age 18 and over, there are 70 males. The medium income 


° Village of Ford Heights Residency Statistics, 2000. 
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for a household is $17,500. Males have a medium income of $28,000 verses $20,000 for 
females. Of the population, 45 % of the families are below the poverty line. Out of the 
total people living in poverty, 62% are under the age of 18 and 30% are 65 or older.® 

Ford Heights is one of the poorest suburbs in the State of Illinois. Ford Heights 
has private homes, however, most of the housing is public housing. The community of 
Ford Heights has wonderful residents, yet, the primary condition is one of gangs, alcohol 
and negative street activities. A newspaper article (in describing the 2000 census report) 
cited Ford Heights as “not even having a barbershop but full of liquor stores.”” Ford 
Heights, “named after the Ford Motor Company Stamping Plant,” is at the opposite end 
of Chicago’s economic spectrum. Kenilworth, nestled along the leafy North Shore has 
the area’s highest median household income $200,001. Ford Heights, an impoverished 
place that residents sometimes refer to as Mudville, came in last at $17,500.° 

Where Kenilworth bluffs, overlooking Lake Michigan spends $6,354 per student. 
Ford Heights spends $4,597 per student. Ford Height’s median home is worth 
$42,500.00, which is a 15% decrease from 1990. Suhail al-Chalabi, a planner who has 
studied closely the south suburban economic scene, said that south suburbs are in a 
downward spiral that needs to be stopped.” Because these impoverished south suburbs 
have so little retail or jobs, by proportion, people who live there pay the highest taxes in 
the region. With Ford Heights being synonymous with poverty, it has been difficult 


attracting new businesses. As bad as Ford Heights is described and portrayed, it is the 


° US Census Bureau, 2000. 
"Chicago Sun-Times, May 15, 2002. 
* Thid. 


* Ibid. 
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only place many people can call home. Educationally, the news is even more depressing. 
A town that once had four viable schools in the community, now has only two. 
According to the State Board of Education, 2004-2005, 96% of the students in the State 
of Illinois have had parents who have had one or more personal contacts with their 
teachers. In Ford Heights, this is not so. According to this same report, only 49% of the 
students in Ford Heights have had similar experiences. That is nearly less than half of the 
State average. This includes parent teacher conferences, parents visiting the school,; 
teachers making home visits, phone conversations, and e-mails or written 
correspondence.”” Ina state that is part of the top ten in medium family income and 
ranks in the top twenty of educational statistics, this is startling news. It is no wonder 
with all the problems the village of Ford Heights has and is incurring that there is a 
general mood of apathy permeating this community. This writer imagines that people are 


asking, “Is there a word from the Lord?” 
God Can Ministries, United Church of Christ 


God Can Ministries, a church born out of struggle, was placed in the Ford Heights 
community where expectations were low but opportunities to make a difference were 
high. It is the only United Church of Christ congregation in the Village of Ford Heights 
and is in the midst of 12 other churches, predominately Baptist and Church of God in 
Christ denominations. God Can Ministries was founded in the year 2000 by the Rev. Dr. 
Sharon Ellis and the Rev. Diana Bradie-Timberlake. The name God Can came as a result 
of one of the founders hearing a song on the radio titled “God Can.” The words that were 
heard were, “if you can move this mountain that is standing in your way, God Can.” The 


*° State Board of Education Report, 2004-2005. 
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founders knew immediately that God was calling the new church to start a relationship 
that would spread the message of possibility thinking with an emphasis on faith. The 
theology of the congregation is rooted in the faith that God can. In the book, Studying 
Congregations, Robert J. Schreiter states, “congregations may want to track their journey 
based on a certain experience that have undergone.”'! God Can Ministries is no 
exception. It derives its theology out of the struggles associated with its beginnings. The 
ministry began as a small group of individuals determined to found a church that was 
dedicated to healing, hope, and empowering individuals to be all that God intended for 
the human soul. The emphasis was on spiritual growth, a welcoming spirit, and a 
dedication to outreach ministries. After leasing space out from a couple of churches, the 
ministry was granted standing with the Chicago Metropolitan Association of the United 
Church of Christ. 

The United Church of Christ was born out of the Union of German Evangelical, 
Swiss Reform, and Congregational/Christian Churches in 1957. From the stage of the 
music hall in Cleveland Ohio, the delegates of the uniting body declared, “as regular 
constituted representatives of Evangelical and Reform Churches and of the general 
counsel of the Congregational Christian Churches, we declare ourselves to be one body in 
our union consummated in this act establishing the United Church of Christ, in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.”’”_ It was a call to be united and uniting with 
the clear conviction that church was a crucially important step toward the realization of 


Christian unity. 
“Nancy T. Ammerman, Thomas Jackson, W. Carroll, Carl S. Dudley, and William McKinney, 
Studying Congregations: A New Handbook (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1998), 24. 


” Louis H. Gunnemann, The Shaping of the United Church of Christ (New York: United Church 
Press, 1977), 19. 
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The United Church of Christ identity is rooted in the freedom and unity that Jesus 
gives, making possible the faithful use of the tension between local church autonomy and 
mutual accountability. This denomination expresses its freedom in its upward appeal 
toward social justice. It affirms all the gifts of its heritages. Being Christian, what unites 
people is their oneness in Jesus Christ. They draw from the different strands of their 
union in that they believe in the authority of their God. They believe in the preaching of 
the good news. They believe that they should be united with one another, both within the 
congregation and denominationally. Their history is one of policy setting actions for 
social justice and witness ministries. They are called to advocate for peace and justice. 
They are called to be concerned for those who are the other. 

The writer’s family’s faith tradition, as mentioned previously, is from both the 
Baptist and Catholic traditions. The writer’s main attraction to the United Church of 
Christ was when he learned how this denomination was formed in the height of the civil 
rights movement and about its willingness to take stands other churches would not 
engage in. In 1957, it had Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., as one of its major speakers at a 
convention. One of its most famous African American pastors was Rev. Andrew Young 
who was also a civil rights leader, mayor, and US Ambassador. As an African American, 
the writer is pleased to know that the United Church of Christ took active stands against 
injustices toward blacks and other minorities. The United Church of Christ has stood on 
the cutting edge of most of societal issues including racial justice, being a just peace 
church, launching hunger action programs, pronouncements on human rights, addressing 
the AIDS crisis and looking for ways and actions to empower and sustain children. They 


are black. They are white. They are Hispanic. They are Asian. They are liberal. They 
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are conservative. Therefore, in all of their diversity, they are still united and uniting, 
bound together by the Spirit that is contained in their United Church of Christ, Statement 
of Faith.* All the while, they have become more ecumenical in the continuing process 
of identification formation. 

With the history of the United Church of Christ as a social justice denomination, 
in November, 2001, God Can Ministries, with the support of the Illinois Conference of 
the United Church of Christ and the commitment of its membership, were blessed and 
charged by the denomination to go into the community of Ford Heights to make a 
difference. In the five years that they have been in this community, they have made 
tremendous strides. First the writer will identify who they were when they came to Ford 
Heights. Then, he will identify their strengths, their weaknesses, and the opportunities 
that have fostered their effort to bring good news to this community. 

When God Can Ministries first came to Ford Heights there were twenty-three 
members on the active role. On that role, the membership was predominately thirty-five 
years of age and older, and there was only one member from the community of the 
ministry. In the five years they have been there, they have experienced a very good 
growth rate of new members at this present location. Their membership has gone from 
twenty-three members to one hundred and fifty. There is a fifty-fifty split between those 
who live in the community and those from outside of the community. They have had a 
tremendous increase in younger members joining the congregation. Twenty-six percent 
of the congregation is thirty-five years and older. Fifty-five percent is between the ages 
of 18 and 35 years, while twenty percent are 18 years and younger. This outreach to the 
community was, in their understanding, reflective of the conditions of the community. 


8 United Church of Christ, “Statement of Faith,” 1957. 
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Thus, the influx of younger people into their membership fold allows them to provide a 
variety of outreach programs such as Saturday Youth Programs, Talent Shows, 
Mentoring, Young Adult Outreach, Vacation Bible School and Sunday 

School to meet the needs of this generation. This is in addition to stabilizing the strong 
commitment they enjoyed from the core group of individuals who were at the beginning 
of this ministry. 

The strength in the congregation is that they came to this community with highly 
educated and skilled leadership who brought a heart for the people and a mind to serve 
God. They have a clear vision that emphasizes family, community, healing, hope, and 
empowerment from a spiritual mindset. This vision is a result of the understanding that 
the congregation recognizes their own stories. Schreiter, in Studying Congregations 
states, “congregations must be able to recognize their own stories to resonate with the 
connections being made within the community.” '* They believe in community. They 
also believe they are a community based church. Since a number of young children are 
in the community, they believe it is important to provide activities as well as outreach 
ministries that respond to these needs and allows them to tell their stories. They have a 
dedicated young adult ministry that engages in creative ways to spread the gospel. Most 
of them love to act, dance, sing, and speak. This creates occasions for non-traditional 
spiritual expressions that honor the different ways of experiencing God. 

They are supported by a denomination that understands their mission. The 
denomination understands the conditions that surround the community. Their 
congregation understands that the work is hard. However, the tradition of the United 


Church of Christ helps to connect them to their own mission to do social justice work. 


4 Ammerman, Studying Congregations , 29. 
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This is because God Can Ministries understands, as Ammerman states, “congregations, 
after all, acts as carriers of some larger traditions. Even the most independent church, 
which claims to be free of denominational interference, nevertheless sees itself as a 
carrier of the Christian message.” Consequently, as a congregation connected to a 
denomination, they are in partnership in carrying out that tradition. God Can Ministries 
understands that the opportunities to make a difference in the lives of individuals is 
extremely rewarding. 

They have an education center in the annex of the church where there is an active 
tutoring program to offset the inabilities of the present school system. They emphasize 
within the Educational Center outreach programs, mentoring, health and education. In 
addition to having a very strong core of educated and dedicated members, they have an 
equally highly educated and trained pastoral staff. The writer currently serves as the 
Executive Pastor. The Rev. Dr. Sharon Ellis Davis serves as Senior Pastor. Their 
Assistant Pastor is currently serving as a Chaplain in the United States Army meeting the 
needs of the troops in Iraq and other locations. They have a Youth Pastor who focuses on 
the children and young adults. Together, they each bring their gifts and expertise to the 
shepherding of this congregation. Since their denomination, as with several others, 
believes in having educated pastors and leaders, among the four of them, they have a 
PhD, a MBA, a Captain in the Military, Board Certified Chaplains, and non-profit 
management skills in addition to all being seminary (M.Div.) graduates. They are trained 
in community organizing as well as in leadership development. They have a heart for the 


people they serve. 


'S Tbid., 79. 
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Their worship experience focuses on praise, prayer, and effective preaching that 
offers and encourages their membership’s full participation in its implementation. They 
encourage the membership to be socially conscious as well as theologically sound. Their 
Bible study models its format after their seminary environment that helps the 
congregation to be open to real world problems while developing real world theology. 
Their focus is on holistic ministry with an emphasis on family and Jesus Christ as their 


solid foundation. 
The Writer’s Synergy in Ministry 


In his book, Know Thyself, Na’im Akbar an African American psychologist, 
asserts “writing autobiographies teaches us to introspect to see ourselves as a developing 
story.”?° Synergetic moments come when one discovers how various spectrums of their 
live and life experiences intersect with others. So states Akbar, “the learning, pains, joys, 
and habits that we develop along our personal journey become the content of the personal 
self.”'” In this journey, the writer is always cognizant that contained within the stories is 
the understanding that (as in a paraphrased African Proverbs), he is because others are. 

In the writer’s congregation there is a familiar song that is sung with regularity. 
That song is “We’ve Come This Far By Faith.” This song represents the intersection of 
the writer’s spiritual journey and his context in ministry. In the author’s history, he has 
come through his share of hardships and struggles. The writer can say that his 
experiences have been likened to having to climb up the rough side of the mountain. 


However, it all it has been a journey of faith and overcoming. The congregation that the 


*€ Na’im Akbar, Know Thyself (Tallahassee, FL: Mind Productions, 1998), 25. 
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writer presently serves was born out of struggle and pain. The experiences have also 
been likened to having to climb up the rough side of the mountain. It has been a faith 
journey as well. Together their faith in God has been the stabilizing force. 

The writer can see God working in his life early, having been born into struggle 
and upheaval. Weathering the storms of life has been a constant shaping of both the 
writer’s identity as well as the context. In the midst of the struggles the writer has seen 
himself placed in the midst of other struggles in order to serve or meet a need. Ministry, 
for him, is about service. It is service to the Sovereign God. It is service with, and on 
behalf of God’s people. The writer understands his role in ministry as one of 
representing the symbolic presence of God. The writer believes that all his experiences 
are a result of the providence and will of the Sovereign God placing him in the midst of 
circumstances. Then he and those who are involved may be liberated and empowered 
toward the building of a collaborative community. 

The writer’s understanding of ministry continues to evolve. Ministry is being 
actively, spiritually, physically, and mentally, engaged in meeting the needs of 
individuals and groups. The writer also understands ministry as sacred service, It is 
sacred because ministry is on behalf of the Sovereign God in whom he serves. This 
service is to the people and situations that he is called to serve with love, patience, and 
understanding. Ministry comes from within. It requires that one has a purposeful heart 
and a willing spirit to engage systems, institutions, communities, as well as individuals, 
for the purpose of transformation. Ministry calls for continued self reflection on the 
meaning, purposes, and location of God’s call. The writer realizes that the practice of 


ministry involves a vast array of scopes and depths that he has previously not explored. 
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In ministry, as well as in the writer’s personal life, he has not been able to answer 
the question, why? What is clear is that ministry calls for one to be fully and actively 
engaged in addressing the suffering that others experience. Ministry is all about hearing 
the cries of those who are suffering and seeking paths to liberation. In the writer’s 
present context of ministry the suffering which exists is directly related to issues of 
economic injustice and disempowerment. 

The writer is not foreign in his understanding of economics and the 
mechanisms associated with the market economy. He has studied on the undergraduate 
and graduate levels, many components associated with business, commerce, and 
globalization. This writer knows that the corporations of this world exude a very 
powerful influence over the social and political landscape of this country and this world. 
They seek only to gain profit at the expense, humiliation and degradation of anyone they 
consider to be of no value. 

Now, one may argue and ask why one is concerned about the poor when they 
have studied, in the American system, how to make a profit and hold down expenses? To 
this question the writer says that he is called by God and answerable to a higher power 
that requires justice, equity, and fairness in relationship to all of humanity. In her book, 
Is the Market Moral, Rebecca Blank, a trained economist and a Christian” states, 

“There is a particular economic concern to which all Christians are called, namely, a 
concern for the poor. Along with this call to be other — interested as well as self- 


interested and we are particularly called to care for those who have greater need.” "® 


"8 Rebecca M. Blank and William McGurn, Is the Market Moral? A Dialogue on Religion, 
Economics and Justice (Washington DC: Brookings Institution Press, 2004), 25. 
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As a Christian in ministry, this writer is called, not only to be concerned about the 
economic well being of the poor, but also to act and advocate on their behalf. 

This is where the writer’s ministry comes into play. He has been trained in the 
business schools of Chicago and has received a very good theological education. These, 
combined with his life and ministry experiences, has compelled him to engage in a 
ministry of economic justice and empowerment. He is well aware of the affects that 
these injustices have caused our society, and he is directly impacted by these injustices 
himself as in his ministry community. Although he is familiar with the community and 
the circumstances associated with it, there are some in the community that would position 
him as an outsider. In his book, /ntroduction to Action Research, Davydd Greenwood 
explains how an outsider must approach a project or a community. He states, “The 
outsider’s interest in the success of a local project or community must be authentic. 

Local people are very good at sensing the sincerity of those who come to them from the 
outside.” '? The writer agrees with Greenwood’s view. He also agrees that the “outsider 
must be a risk-taker because, if the outsider, unless he is willing to risk failure by 
supporting a community that may or may not succeed, will not provide the necessary 
moral support and confidence to people who are trying to persuade themselves to take 
risk as well.””° 

Just like the mission statement of the writer’s congregation, the writer also is 
committed to facilitating the healing, hope, and wholeness of others. His ministry of 


Economic Justice and Empowerment is based on love. Love is an active word. “God so 


'? Davydd J. Greenwood and Morten Levin, Introduction to Action Research: Social Research for 
Social Change (Thousand Oaks CA: Sage Publications, 1998), 106-107. 
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loved the world that He gave... ””! The writer believes that it is for him to give of his 
time, talents, and treasures toward the enrichment of human dignity. For the writer, this 
begins with an understanding of the African American tradition of Kwaanza that has as 
its principles, Umoja (unity), Kujichagulia (self determination), Ujima (collective work 
and responsibility), Ujamaa (cooperative economics), Nia (purpose), Kumba (creativity), 
and Imani (faith). In his book, Why We Can’t Wait, Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., asserts 
“what is needed is a powerful sense of determination to banish the ugly blemish of racism 
that’s scaring the image of America.””” Dr. King’s desire was for people to collectively 
come together toward a specific purpose. This writer’s past experiences as well as those 
associated with his context, lead him to believe that what has been created is a synergetic 
moment that offers opportunities for the rebuilding of lives and communities. 

With the many challenges that God Can Ministries, United Church of Christ face 
in this community, they are hopeful because of the many opportunities that are also 
present. Their desire is to bring the church back into the leadership role of stabilizing this 
community. The writer is a founding member of the Ministerial Alliance of Ford 
Heights. Not only must they challenge the people to raise their spirit, likewise they must 
also challenge the clergy who serve the people. As in the motto of Roosevelt University, 
of which the writer is an alumnus, he is “dedicated to the enlightenment of the Human 
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Spirit. 


71 John 3: 16 


*” Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., Why We Can’t Wait (New York: New American Library, 1964), 
129. 
3 The “motto” of Roosevelt University, Chicago, Illinois. 


CHAPTER TWO 
THE STATE OF THE ART 
For this is why we were born: Men, all belong to each other, and he who 

Shuts himself away diminishes himself, and he who shuts another away 

From him destroys himself. 

Howard Thurman—“The Search for Common Ground”? 

When the writer looks at the world that he lives in today, he is reminded of the 
fact that there is a division between the “haves” and the “have nots.” The “haves” are 
comfortable because, not only are their basic needs met, but they are often afforded the 
opportunity to engage in moments of luxury. The “have nots” tend to be in a state of 
survival. This is because their primary focus is obtaining those things that are basic to 
humanity. One lives in a world where there is injustice, especially when it comes to 
economic justice. The foundation that the writer stands on is the belief that every that 
human being has the right to have their basic needs met without any obstruction by 
opposing forces. 

Just like Howard Thurman’s quote, people all do belong to one another. When 
the writer’s brother or sister is weak, his community has been weakened. This means that 
the writer and everyone within the community are not as strong simply because of the 
onset of weakness in another. Certainly if there is any time in history where men and 
women of faith are challenged, it is in the area of how best to respond to the crises in 
their communities. How do they begin to repair those breaches? How do they begin to 


' Howard Thurman, The Search for Common Ground: An Inquiry into the Basis of Man’s 
Experience of Community (Richmond, IN: Friends United Press, 1995), 7. 
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create better paths that people can truly dwell in? The writer submits that their greatest 
challenge is to ask, “How so we begin to build a collaborative community that meets the 
needs of all people?” The key word is collaboration. Since everyone is connected, in 
God’s infinite wisdom they have all been placed in community. They may not be the 
same race, sex, color, or creed, but the universal truth is that they all need common 
realities in order to sustain life. A sustainable life is achieved when all of the resources 
that the sovereign God has provided are used collectively by all humankind. The focus of 
this project is to build a collaborative community by developing a creative collaborative 
leadership model for community development and economic empowerment. The 
literature associated with this project will be diverse and central to the formation of the 


perspectives associated with this project. 
Leadership 


The task of moving society forward is in the hands of the leadership that provide 
the guidance and direction for the community. Leadership plays an integral role in how a 
community is governed and how it begins to sustain itself. Leaders must have a unique 
and creative method by which to engage in the struggle of economic justice and 
community development. The move to empowerment also ties directly into new ways of 
working that emphasize collaboration over conflict. In his book, Zhe Leadership 
Experience, Richard Daft posits that people are demanding empowerment and 
participation in their lives including their work, and the emphasis on control and rigidity 


serves to squelch motivation and morale rather than produce desired results.” Thus, the 


? Richard L. Daft, The Leadership Experience (Forth Worth, TX: Harcourt College Publishers, 
2002), 10-11. 
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method that tends to serve communities best is one of collaboration and mutual 
partnerships toward the empowerment of all the citizens. 

The new realities for today’s community must start with a new reality for 
leadership. The old paradigms have been replaced by new ones. The old paradigm of 
satiability has been replaced by the new paradigm of change. Control has been replaced 
by empowerment. Competition has been replaced by collaboration and things have been 
replaced by people and relationships.’ Stability is not a sure thing in a world of volatility. 
A leader must focus on change as an opportunity for something better to take place. 
Leaders who are in a position of influence that control and regulate resources must see an 
opportunity to empower instead. The conflict that arises from competition over who is the 
boss and who controls what, should be eliminated by collaboration and mutual 
cooperation.* This is why the writer believes that there must be creativity in leadership 
that is able to create change. Building collaborations must start with the empowerment of 
all concerned parties. The writer agrees with the author that old paradigms must be 
replaced by new ones. The church in its very nature is used to top down leadership that 
does not illicit cooperation from those who will be impacted by the decisions within. 

Yes, there must be a change. 

Another new paradigm is that people in communities must place a high value on 
human life. Most communities would rather focus on growth and resources as well as 
development instead of focusing on the people who make things happen. In his book, The 
Leadership Secrets of Colin Powell, Orin Harari quotes Colin Powell in saying that 


“leadership must value people over plans. Plans don’t accomplish work. Goal charts on 
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walls don’t accomplish work. It is people who get things done.” People make up a 
community. The development of people begins with a sincere focus on how they are 
empowered by the decisions that are made. There are questions to consider before sound 
decisions and judgments are rendered such as, “Who will be impacted?” and “How they 
will be impacted.” In the writer’s context the village made a decision to put a 
gentlemen’s club in the community as a source of economic revenue with the selling 
piece that it creates jobs. The consequence of this decision is the attraction of elements 
that come into the community for the sole purpose (in the writer’s opinion) of furthering 
the degradation of women. This is not an empowering message and has very little to do 
with stabilizing the community, yet the community is impacted by its presence. For the 
writer, community development must begin with empowering the citizens both socially 


and economically. 
Community Development 


Community development is not a new phenomenon although it has had many 
definitions associated with it. The building of the infrastructure such as schools, roads, 
and hospitals are central to community development. However, the writer understands 
community development as a social phenomenon that targets improving conditions 
within communities. In the book, Zhe Community Development Process, William Biddle 
and Loureide Biddle posit the following in defining community development. He states, 

Basically, community development is a social process by 
which human beings can become more competent to live with 


and gain some control over local aspects of a frustrating and 
changing world. It is a group method for expediting personality 


* Oren Harari, Leadership Secrets of Colin Powell (New York: McGraw Hill, 2002), 125. 
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growth, which can occur when geographic neighbors work 

together to serve their growing concept of the good of all. It 

involves cooperative study, group decisions, collective action, and 

joint evaluation that leads to continuing action. It calls for the 

utilization of all helping professions and agencies that can assist 

in problem solving. 
This book served to centralize the writer’s thinking about community development with 
the emphasis on human beings working together in a collaborative manner as a model for 


how communities are developed. 

Communities should be an environment that creates the freedom to become what 
individuals pursue within the boundaries of the community. In his book, Development as 
Freedom, Amartya Sen posits, “Despite unprecedented increases in overall opulence, the 
contemporary world denies elementary freedoms to vast numbers. Perhaps, he states, 
even the majority.”’ Sen argues that freedom is central to issues of development as one 
must eventually evaluate how the person being served freedom has been enhanced as 
weil as how much agency the community has.® Development is also discussed as an 
expansion of freedom that people enjoy. Sen further posits and the writer agrees that, 

focusing on human freedoms contrasts with narrower views of 
development, such as identifying development with the growth 
of gross national product, or with the rise in personal incomes, 
or with industrialization, or with technological advance, or with 
social modernization.” 

It is the view of this writer that all too often churches and pastors do not have a 
keen awareness for the communities they serve. Sometimes the minister is unaware of 


© William W. Biddle and Loureide J. Biddle, The Community Development Process: The 
Rediscovery of Local Initiative (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc, 1965), 78. 
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the issues and conditions that plague the community. In his book, Crises in the Village, 
Robert Franklin states, “if most black preachers and other preachers for that matter are 
preoccupied with pursuing the bling bling life of conspicuous consumption, then poor 
people are in trouble.”'° Pastors and ministers must understand that mission goes beyond 
the walls of the church and that collaboration is integral to the development of the church 
and community. This is true in the area of community development where the poor 
generally suffer and the church is generally silent. 

In his book, Preaching about Crises in the Community, Samuel Proctor reminds 
faith leaders of their call to the development of people in the community. This means 
they must be involved in their lives. He states, (as relating to African Americans), “We 
are among the first to feel the pain of violent oppression, unmitigated suffering, and long- 
term neglect as they erupt in episodic crises in our communities.”'' Proctor reminds 
them that not only are they aware of these crises, they are also deeply impacted by these 
situations such as low test scores, lack of health care, and the “brutal treatment of a 
helpless person.”'” He states that their training, experience, and sensitivity increase their 
awareness to these issues. This awareness causes them to ponder. Proctor states, “when 
one end of town becomes an armed camp, when poverty is so pervasive that except for 
dogs and cats the streets are empty in a large area, or when a crime wave has everyone 


buying new locks and alarm systems and many are carrying handguns and hunting 
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knives, we choke with tension and lie awake for hours. We wonder what we can do”? 


In summary, the black preacher in the words of Proctor is “called to shed light of the 
good news upon this community concern. God sent Christ to show us the way to the 
abundant life. In modern terms this means more than a life sustained by physical 

14 


necessities. 


Economic Empowerment 


Economics, in a general sense, deals with how people make decisions. 
Economics does not assume the desire to accumulate wealth. Instead, economics 
motivates humanity and assumes that they desire, insatiably, other things as well: 
prestige, power, friends, love, respect, self-expression, talent, liberty, knowledge, and 
leisure. Economics also deals with determining how people allocate resources to one 
another and how they choose to produce those resources. It does not deny that 
motivating factors include cultural and intellectual goods and preferences, and an interest 
in the welfare of other people. This is where the writer is most concerned as it pertains to 
economics, the welfare of others. 

In the book, Economic Justice For All, the Catholic Bishops gathered at a 
conference and in a written pastoral letter stated, “economic conditions that leave large 
numbers of able people unemployed, underemployed, or employed in dehumanizing 
conditions fail to meet the converging demands of basic justice.”’° In summary, the quest 


as ethical agents within the context of the church must be to speak on the behalf of justice 


13 Thid., 78. 
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and to be demonstrative in our efforts against injustice. The Bishops further declared that 
the “common good demands justice for all, the protection of the human rights of all. 
Making cultural and economic institutions more supportive of the freedom, power, and 
security of individuals and families must be a central, long-range objective for the 
nation.”!° The writer believes this statement is a short-term goal within communities also. 
The writer also believes that in order to improve the economic conditions of the 
community, one must start with empowerment ethics that define how one empowers 
others to act. In her book, Empowerment Ethics, Cheryl Sanders defines empowerment 
as “the process by which an individual or group conveys to others the authority to act.”!7 
She sees empowerment differently than the usual ways they are applied to politics, 
economics, and social relationships. Sanders values empowerment as, “a spiritual 
transaction that both invokes and responds to the divine presence as mediated through 
human interaction.”'* Ethical behavior greatly defines how empowerment is transferred 
from one individual or group to another. Sanders states, “to be specific, empowerment 
ethics means the norms, principles, and ethos ascribed to individuals and groups engaged 
in the task of liberating others by empowering them to act.”’” These ethical norms are 
formed through biblical principles and one’s moral reciprocity and empathy they gather 
through religious agencies. Sanders’ definition of ethics is simple, treat people as one 


would like to be treated. This is what she refers to as the golden rule. 
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Social Transformation (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1995), 5. 
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This leads to the understanding that there must be social ethics for the church as 
well when it comes to the empowerment of the people. They have a mandate to 
consistently ask themselves, “What is the will of God in the midst of the people’s need 
for empowerment?” In his book, Empower the People, Theodore Walker, Jr., in his 
discussion about the Kingdom (Realm) of God states, “it is God’s will that the hungry be 
fed, that the homeless be sheltered, that sick receive care and attention, that the captives 
be set free. In short, it is God’s will that the people be comprehensively empowered. 
That is, ‘power to the people.” In summary, pastors and churches within the 
community, must also ask the question, “How does one share the bread that all may be 
fed?” Walker defines this social ethical question as, “how best to break the bread that we 


contro.P’”! This he states, “is more about the use and exercise of local resources than 


about national and international policies.””” 


The black church must shift its philosophy as to the role they play in the stability 
and empowerment of the communities they served. C. Eric Lincoln in the preface of the 
book, Economic Empowerment Through the Church, written by Gregory J. Reed, wrote: 


The black church takes in well over two billion dollars 

a year in Dues, donations, and charitable giving. It also 
receives many times that figure in voluntary services and 
other ‘in kind’ contributions. ...and yet the black church as 
an institution is always on the edge of insolvency. .. spiritual 


° Theodore Walker, Jr., Empower the People: Social Ethics for the African-American Church 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1991), 22. 


21 thid., 119. 


2 Thid. ,119-120. “These reflections upon African-American leadership in social thought and 
action suggest the need for leadership committed to the struggle for empowerment through the sharing of 
power, bread, and other resources and opportunities. Clearly, the call for leadership that is committed to a 
social ethic of breaking bread, and which is committed to worshipful awareness of our struggle’s relation to 
God, is a call appropriate to our religious and churchly vocations. Black theological social ethical 
reflection affirms that our churches, denominations, and various religious communities are uniquely 
qualified and morally obliged to offer diverse-unified-bread break-God-conscious leadership in social 
though and action.” 
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redemption begins with a full stomach, a warm place to sleep, 
and hope for something better than perpetual handouts.”° 


Ethically, the church must be serious regarding how it will empower the community. 
The Theology of Economic Empowerment 


Theologians developed theology in the context of the real world. The writer 
believes the real world theology that speaks to this present age must be a theology of 
economic justice and empowerment. Economic greed has impacted so many people; 
especially people of color, in the writer’s context, African Americans. It derives its 
strength by denying rights and privileges given by the Sovereign God. In this theological 
construct the time has come to reclaim and proclaim God’s certain promise and call that 
all people be fed and the prisoners set free. In her book, Js the Market Moral, Rebecca 
Blank, a trained economist and a Christian, posits that “there is a particular economic 
concern to which all Christians are called, namely, a concern for the poor. Along with 
this call to the other — interested as well as self-interested, and we are particularly called 
to care for those who have greater need.”™* As a Christian in ministry, the writer is 
called, not only to be concerned about the economic well being of the poor, but also, to 
act and advocate on their behalf. 

Disconnected communities suffer because of disunity. Churches and 
congregations who serve communities must create unity in the same manner they 


approach building the body of Christ. In his book, Deeply Woven Roots, Gary Gunderson 


3 Gregory J. Reed, Economic Empowerment Through the Church (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1994), 14. 


4 Rebecca M. Blank and William McGurn, Is the Market Moral? A Dialogue on Religion, 
Economics Justice (Washington DC: Brookings Institution Press, 2004), 25. 
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states, “if you want to build a community, you don’t start with social capital, it starts with 
compassion and discernment. These are what breathe life into the connections. These 
connections depend on the strength of the congregation to nurture them.””° In summary, 
the congregations within the communities are, as Gunderson states, the heart that pumps 
the blood of life into the skeletons and flesh of the communities.””° 

The writer believes that this breath of life begins with building a community of 
collaborative agents dedicated to the social development and economic empowerment of 
all citizens. In fact, theologian make the claim that people must “view the world through 
the lens of the oppressed, especially the victims of economic injustice.”’ To this end, in 
his book, Heart and Head, Hopkins calls for church leaders to join forces with “cultural 
critics, social theorists, and political analysts in the fight against injustices.””* This, 
Hopkins posits, situates black theology into deeper wells.”” This call to the deep to end 
economic injustice is God’s call to the church as they serve this present age. 

The aim of believers is to fully realize their abilities in God’s divine plan. This 
means that their ministries as well as their missions must be prophetic in their ability to 
transform. In his book, Zhe Prophetic Imagination, Walter Brueggeman describes the 
goal and purpose of prophetic ministry. He states, “prophetic ministry seeks to penetrate 


despair so that new futures can be believed in and embraced by us. There is a yearning 


> Gary Gunderson, Deeply Woven Roots: Improving the Quality of Life in Your Community 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1997), 55. 


© Thid., 57. 


77 Dwight N. Hopkins, Heart and Head: Black Theology Past, Present and Future (New York: 
Palgrave, 2002), XTH-XIV. 


8 Thid., XIV. 
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for energy in a world grown weary. And we do know that the only act that energizes is a 
word, a gesture, an act that believes in our future and affirms it to us disinterestedly.”*° 
Walter Brueggeman gives the writer’s ministry a better understanding of their mission 


not only in creating remedies but also perpetuating healing. 
Building Collaborative Communities 


Building a collaborative community begins with a righteous concern for the 
communities. Many churches tend to grow within the community while their mission 
work within the community tends to lessen. The writer believes the churches should be 
involved in the business of community care giving. Pastoral care should not be limited to 
the sanctuary walls. Pastoral care should be extended to every individual that makes up 
the community. In his book, Building King’s Beloved Community, Donald Chinula 
states, “it is not sufficient that we heal suffering persons; we must also be concerned 
about healing the suffering communities such persons come from and return to. The 
goals of pastoral care giving must include a vision of the optimally functional society 
whose evocative symbol provides quintessential norms for intervention.”*! Like Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr., the writer believes that one builds collaborative communities 
based upon care and concern for the people within the communities. For King, justice, 
love, and hope in God’s presence is what is real. God’s desire and plan for humankind is 


for people to move close to the goal of having an integrated life where their love for God 


*° Walter Brueggeman, The Prophetic Imagination (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1978), 111. 


3! Donald M. Chinula, Building King’s Beloved Community: Foundations for Pastoral Care and 
Counseling with the Oppressed (Cleveland, OH: United Church Press, 1997), 54. 
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can be in direct proportion to their love for neighbor. In this regard, their loving of 
justice that benefits all of humankind is the truest sense and purpose of King’s vision. 
The writer also believes that building collaborative communities has to start, with 
building relationships. These relationships are based on mutual interest and commonality 
of purpose. Once purpose and commonality has been established, then there must be a 
community mobilization. In the book, Building Communities From the Inside Out, the 
authors Kretzmann and McKnight outline five steps toward, what they refer to as whole 
community mobilization. They are as follows: 
e Mapping completely the capacities and assets of individuals, citizens’ 
associations and local institutions.*” 
e Building relationships among local assets for mutually beneficial problem- 
solving within the community.” 
¢ Mobilizing the community’s assets fully for economic development and 
information sharing purposes.** 
e Convening as broadly representative a group as possible for the purposes 
of building a community vision and plan.*° 
e Leveraging activities, investments and resources from outside the 


community to support asset-based, locally-defined development.** 


% John P. Kretzmann and John L. McKnight, Building Communities From the Inside Out 
(Chicago, IL: ACTA Publications, 1993), 345. 
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The writer believes that people begin to build those relationships one by one, one 
institution at a time, one church at a time, and one community at a time. The writer also 
agrees that the mobilization of the community assets begins with the sharing of 
information for the empowerment of all citizens. No longer can people hoard knowledge 
and information when it comes to the full development of the community. Knowledge 
and information is empowerment. 

The building of a collaborative community cannot be done based upon old norms 
and methods. The problems and conditions have morphed into more complex dilemmas. 
This is why the writer believes that creativity must be involved in challenging the 
conditions that plague his context. People must be creative in their collaborations as they 
begin to brainstorm ideas that could effectively bring about change. This must be 
intentional by design. There must be techniques and goals that individuals collectively 
collaborate on that bear witness to the complexity of the problems and transform 
conditions. In the book, Creative Collaborations, the author lays out four steps when 
assembling a group together for the purpose of collaboration and generating ideas in 
groups. The four basic steps are focus, ideate, decide, and act.°” Focus is critical to 
generating valuable ideas that solve the right problems.** The ideate step is the 
generation of ideas.*” The purpose of the decide step is to organize ideas, reduce their 


numbers and come up with the best idea.“” The act step is to create an action plan once 


>? Bruce Honig and Alain Rostain, Creative Collaboration: Simple Tools for Inspired Teamwork 
(Menlo Park, CA: Crisp Publications, Inc., 2003), 4-6. 
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the decisions have been made.*' The writer believes this process must be carried one step 
further in that the foundation must be based upon the teachings of Jesus Christ that 


empowers spirit as well as mind. 


Models of Building Collaborative Communities 


One model for ministry is found in the book, From Holy Power to Holy Profits. 
Dr. Walter Malone, Jr., the Pastor of Canaan Baptist Church in Louisville, Kentucky, 
used his talents to speak out against economic injustices in his African American 
community. In 1983, Dr. Malone became the founding pastor of this church that 
continues today. Under Dr. Malone’s leadership, the congregation grew from under 
ninety-seven members to over one thousand members. He developed a churched based 
community development corporation (CDC) to bring economic empowerment into his 
African American community. He also developed a rite of passage ministry for the 
children, called, ALIVE. Dr. Malone serves as instructor, lecturer, scholar, and author, 
who is constantly traveling to promote the liberation and servant theologies of Christ. 
His ministry serves as the backdrop and model for the writer. His model is indicative of 
how the writer believes ministry should be within the community. Although, Dr. 
Malone’s ministry is engaged in similar components, the writer’s desire is to expand his 
concepts to incorporate and serve a larger variety of needs within the community. 
Malone sees the ministry of economic and community empowerment as the work of the 


“liberation church.”*” The liberation church is the direct opposite of the non-liberation 


4l th: 
Ibid. 
“Dr. Walter Malone, Jr., From Holy Power to Holy Profits: The Black Church and Community 
Economic Empowerment (Chicago, IL: African American Images, 1994), 8. 
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black church that is only concerned, he states, about going to heaven. The liberation 
church, “understands God’s call to the church as not separating the secular and spiritual 
needs of God’s people.”*? 

Another model of ministry is the “The Nehemiah Corporation” as described by 
Dr. Dwight C. Jones in his Doctor of Ministry Thesis titled A Collaborative Model for 
Economic Development in the Black Church. (n this thesis, Jones describes the Nehemiah 
Corporation’s mission as serving as a “catalyst for urban wealth creation and economic 
empowerment by its direct provision of affordable housing and home ownership, and by 
providing support to other faith-based and community-based organizations.”** The 
Nehemiah Corporation’s main focus was to serve as a catalyst for urban wealth creation 
and economic empowerment through comprehensive investment strategies. The goal was 
to connect institutional investors with investments within urban communities.** The 
writer believes that this model is one example of having a vision based upon 
collaborative partnerships. The focus is on creativity in meeting the needs of the present 
community through investment strategies and economic opportunities. 

Another model of how black churches, such as the writer’s context, can foster 
economic justice opportunities can be found in The Doctor of Ministries Thesis titled, A 
Six-Week Economic Management Seminar for the Word of Life Missionary Baptist 
Church and Community on Economic Empowerment. In this thesis, Dr. Zeddie D. Scott 


lists activities of several churches he investigated that were attempting to model 


8 Thid. 
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collaboration and activities for community development and economic empowerment. 
Scott listed Allen Temple Baptist Church in Oakland, California and Corinthian Baptist 
Church in Dayton, Ohio as two of these churches. These churches, he states have strong 
church-based credit unions as well as a multiplicity of economic empowering 
ministries.° He states, Hartford Memorial Baptist Church in Detroit, Michigan has an 
auto shop, and a 460 pupil school. New Zion Baptist Church in Louisville, Kentucky 
operates a 117 bed Intermediate Health Care Center in the black community. The Allen 
A.M.E. church in Jamaica, New York is bringing economic empowerment to its 
community by operating a 480-pupil elementary school, a health service facility, and a 
home care agency for the elderly and handicapped.*” 

Finally, the writer believes the best model for building a collaborative community 
comes out of the Bible as it relates to Nehemiah and the ministry of Jesus. Nehemiah 
was a man moved by the brokenness of the walls that surrounded Jerusalem, and a man 
moved by Godly sorrow that understood that human life was sacred in the sight of God. 
The writer believes that the church he presently serves must awaken in their hearts to care 
and render valuable services to the community. Nehemiah made full use of the 
opportunities given to him by the king in order to engage in building a collaborative 
community. Utilizing his skill and diplomacy, he was able to move the king’s heart with 
compassion. In the writer’s context, in order to build a collaborative community, there 


must be mutual encouragement. Nehemiah’s cry of “Let us rise up and build,” is the 


“© Dr. Zeddie D. Scott, “A Six-Week Economic Management Seminar for the Word of Life 
Missionary Baptist Church and Community on Economic Empowerment” (D.Min Thesis, United 
Theological Seminary, 2003), 33. 
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purest example of building a collaborative community. It is in this kind of fellowship and 
cooperation that the church and community can begin to model. This can be done by 
standing on this empowering collaborative statement of, come and let us build. 

When people look at Jesus in the New Testament, they see also, the mandate to 
engage in the restoration and the rebuilding of lives. The good news must release those 
who are captives. The good news must recover the sight of the blind. The good news 
must let the oppressed go free.“ When Jesus finished his statements in Luke 4: 9, “He 
rolled up the scroll, that was the model, and gave it to the people. This project, Building 
a Collaborative Community: A Creative Collaborative Leadership Model for Community 
Development and Economic Empowerment, also serves as a model for the empowering 
mission of God’s people. Bruggeman states, “the people who receive the compassion of 
Jesus, experienced it as authority . . . But the vulnerable solidarity of Jesus with the poor, 
empty, and grieving was found to have an authenticity and a power unlike what they had 
known.”°° This was Jesus’ way of empowering the people to move beyond their present 
circumstances. In reading the New Testament, Jesus’ leadership did this in a collaborative 
manner by using the services of the disciples who participated in building the 


collaborative community that is known as Christianity. 


Luke 4:18 NRSV 


°° Brueggeman, The Prophetic Imagination, 106. 


CHAPTER THREE 


FOUNDATIONS 


Theoretical Foundations 


In this chapter, the writer will focus on the theoretical frameworks that form his 
ministry project. The writer will discuss the theoretical, biblical, theological, and 
historical foundations of the model for ministry, Building A Collaborative Community: A 
Creative Collaborative Leadership Model for Community Development and Economic 
Empowerment. This model of ministry is concerned with implementing new leadership 
strategies in ministry that build on the understanding that there is a moral obligation to 
come together and build a better world. The writer believes “the beloved community,” 
spoken of by Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., can only be realized through collaborative and 
creative efforts towards the rebuilding of impoverished communities. People are only 
strong, as a nation or community, when they are united in their efforts to create 
sustainable environments. 

A sustainable life is achieved when all of the resources that God has provided are 
used collectively by all of humankind. God’s call to the church is to regain its rightful 
position as the moral voice in society. Communities are suffering and the church must 
respond in the same manner as Jesus Christ by focusing on the least of these. 

Is it right that some communities are fully funded and prosper while others are 


underfunded and declining? Is it fair to expect a poverty stricken community to be able 
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to “pull itself up by the bootstraps,” when there are very few boots? Is it just for the 
church to speak on behalf of the poor while not taking action to meet their needs? These 
are questions that the writer ponders as he begins to engage in dialogue concerning 
communities that are suffering and in need of development and economic empowerment. 

The context for the writer’s ministry, God Can Ministries, United Church of 
Christ, is centrally located in the heart of economic injustice and social disparity. It is 
more reflective of a community that has experienced its share of economic inequalities. 
New leadership strategies must be developed in order to be effective in this particular 
community. It will take more than preaching and teaching the Gospel to the residence of 
this community. What it will take is the intentional living out of the Gospel as a practice 
within the faith institution. 

The denomination (the United Church of Christ) the writer serves is also 
committed to social justice issues. Doing justice, seeking peace, and building 
communities are central to the identity of the United Church of Christ (UCC). 
Throughout its history even from ay engagement in the movement to abolish slavery to 
modern campaigns for civil rights and social justice, the UCC in every setting of the 
church has been engaged in the ministries of compassion, advocacy and reconciliation. 
As is stated, “while there is a deep respect in the UCC for the rights of every individual 
member to form her or his own views on these issues, there has always been a 
recognizable passion across our church to ‘make things right’ as a testament to our faith 


in God, our hope for God’s future, our love for God’s creation. In this way people seek 
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to apply the commandment of Jesus Christ to love their neighbors as themselves, as 
demonstrated in the following General Synod pronouncements.”” 

e General Synod 15, in 1985 called for social policies leading to the 
elimination of poverty, and economic policies and systems which provide 
for the human needs of all people, as part of a Just-Peace Church. 

e¢ General Synod 16 in 1987 called upon the United Church of Christ to 
intensify its longstanding commitment to economic and social justice 
through support of specific policies which help, empower, and sustain all 
children, particularly those children most in need. 

« General Synod 18 in 1991 declared that Christians are required to 
transform the institutions of our society so that they provide what rightly 
belongs to all people and no longer deny access for some...and called 
upon the United Church of Christ to work with secular and ecumenical 
agencies to protect and strengthen public education as a bulwark of 
democracy and as a way into full participation in our society for all 
children.” 

The writer is well aware of the social, political, and economic conditions that 
plague many African American communities. According to the National Urban League’s 


“The State of Black America 2005 report,” the news associated with the economic 


" General Synod is the governing body of the United Church of Christ. More information may be 
found at www.ucc.org/justice. 


? Other General synod pronouncements called for an adoption of national policies guaranteeing 
food and security to all people and affirmed the moral and justice imperatives of equal access for all people 
in the United States to high quality and affordable health care. It called for an establishment of a universal _ 
health care system in the United States that provides: access for all persons equally, without discrimination; 
comprehensive services and benefits to all who need them; reasonable standards of cost containment; 
equitable and efficient delivery and financing; and educational support for health care workers, More 
information may be found at www.ucc.org/generalsynodresolutions. 
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conditions of African Americans as a whole, is not an optimistic picture. Community and 
economic development usually have four to five particular areas of focus. It focuses on 
employment, housing, health, education, and the socio-political climate. According to 


the report, these were some of the indications that were highlighted. 
Employment 


The 2005 indices reveal the black unemployment rate (10.8 percent) increased to 
2.3 times compared to white unemployment rate at 4.7 percent widening the disparity 
between the races. In order to close the employment gap, there would have to be 947,000 
more blacks employed. This indicates a worsening of the employment picture compared 


to 2004 index numbers which showed it would only take 751,000 jobs to close the gap. 
Income 


Black male earnings are 70 percent lower than white males and would have to 
increase by $16,876 to equal income levels of white men. Black females earn 83 percent 
of their white counterparts, approximately $6,370 less. 

The poverty rate between blacks and whites changed from 2004 when poverty 
tates for whites increased. In 2004, blacks were 3 times more likely to fall below the 
poverty line compared to 2005 when blacks were twice as likely to fall below the poverty 


line compared to their white counterparts. 
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Housing: The Homeownership Index was .64 


Homeownership rates for blacks remain stagnant at 48.1 percent compared to 75.4 
percent for whites. 

2005 revealed slight improvements which indicated that fewer African Americans 
were denied home mortgages compared to 2004 (.45 vs. .48) and home improvement 
loans .48 versus .53. However, African Americans are still denied mortgages and home 


improvement loans at nearly twice the rate of whites (.48 indexes). 


Health 


The overall Health Index for African Americans is slightly worse when compared 
to the 2004 health index. Black health is impacted by higher rates of obesity, substance 
abuse and AIDS, plus less access to health insurance. 

Obesity rates for African American’s are growing faster than for whites. The 
index for blacks increased to 70 percent vs. 68 percent in 2004 especially among women. 
White obesity rates also increased. 

Black life expectancy is 72 years versus 78 years for whites. 

On average blacks are twice as likely to die from disease, accident, behavior and 
homicide at every stage of life as whites. 


On the positive side, blacks experience lower rates of chronic lower respiratory 


diseases. 
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Disparities in Chronic Disease and Tliness 


e Blacks experience diabetes at twice the rate of whites. 

¢ Blacks are 5 times more likely to die as victims of homicide. 

e Blacks are 10 times as likely to be HIV positive as whites. 

e White suicide rates are twice that of blacks. 

e Blacks are less likely to have health insurance and likewise experience lower care 
throughout their lifetimes. 


e However, poor blacks are more likely to have health insurance than poor whites. 
Education 


For every ten whites that graduate with a college degree, only 6.3 blacks do. And, 
6,697 more black students would have to earn associates degrees every year; an increase 
of 28 percent. 

Both African American and white rates increased for the number of associate, 
bachelor and masters degrees earned. However, the rate increased dramatically faster, 
suggesting that whites may have been more financially able to go back to school during 
higher rates of unemployment than blacks during the same period. 

Parity at four-year schools would require a 50 percent increase in graduation rates 
for blacks, this means 23,732 students would have to earn bachelors degrees to close the 
education gap. 

Preschool enrollment for blacks dropped from 60 percent in 2004 compared to 


57.5 percent. 
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Comparatively, white preschool enrollment increased in 2005 from 50 percent to 


54 percent. 
Teacher Quality 


Teacher quality was consistently linked to student performance, and the poor 
teacher quality corresponded to lower test scores. 

Middle schools showed the greatest disparity: 49 percent of middle school 
teachers of black students did not even have a college minor in their subjects as compared 
to 40 percent for white students. 

Teachers with less than three years experience teach in minority schools at twice 
the rate that they teach in white schools. 

Test scores across nine areas showed little difference between black and white 


students ages 9 through 17. 
Social Justice 


The Social Justice Index revealed the most dramatic change relative to any other 
index this year. The equality gap between blacks and whites became bigger as the status 
of African Americans changed from an index of 73 percent in 2004 to 68 percent in 2005 
as compared to whites, This was primarily due to new information recorded in 2005 
adding the percentage of individuals in prison based upon race relative to their 


population. 
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African American rates for imprisonment are 3,950 versus 503 whites. Blacks 
who are arrested are three times more likely to be imprisoned than whites that are 
arrested. 

Blacks are twenty times more likely than whites to be a victim of hate crimes. 

Blacks are sentenced to death four times more often than whites. 

Indexes for average jail sentence shows that blacks receive, on average, a longer 
felony sentence than whites. 

A black person’s average jail sentence is six months longer than a white person 
for the same crime; an index of .85, or 39 months versus 33 months. 

White felons are more likely to get probation than blacks; a probation grant index 
of 83, and they serve shorter probation terms: 36 months versus 37 months.? 

To these usual categories of economic development indicators, there are two 
recent indicators that must be understood in its proper contexts. That is the digital divide 


and the wealth formation. 
Digital Divide 


There was major improvement in closing the digital divide in 2005. The index in 
2004 for blacks at .51 illustrated that twice as many white families had internet access 
compared to their black counterparts. The 2005 index shows black status at .69 or an 18 


point improvement compared to whites with home internet access. 


° The National Urban League’s The State of Black America 2005. 


The median net worth for Blacks is ten times less than it is for whites at $6,100 


Wealth Formation 


vs. $67,000 respectively. 


Equity in the home for Blacks is nearly 50 percent less than whites at $35,000 


compared to $64,200. * 
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These conditions do not paint a very positive state of black America. However, it 


does paint a positive picture that indicates the awesome power African Americans 


possess as a collective body. This is why the writer believes creative collaborative 


leadership strategies are needed in order to address the economic conditions in their 


communities. 


In his thesis titled, Preparing an African American Church to Do Community and 


Economic Development, David L. Kelley asserts the following: 


* Ibid. 


The church has a message to carry to all peoples, but the churches 
mission must continually be defined and redefined by its place 

and purpose among the people it is called to serve. The 
proclamation of the Gospel is not the same as the implementation 
of the Gospel. The implementation must be sensitive to critical 
circumstances surrounding the church and its community. It needs 
more response than reflection, and more action than amen. Black 
people are hurting in our large communities. They are hurting in 
so many different ways that vast numbers lay in human scrap piles 
of hopelessness and despair while waiting for resurrection or 
annihilation. Those hurts are crippling our collective recovery. 
They concretize the barriers of destruction and defeat that tower in our 
communities.” 


° Kelly, David L., “Preparing An A ifrican American Church To De Community Economie 
Development” (D. Min. Thesis, United Theological Seminary, 1993), 32. 
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The writer believes there must be a collective response to the conditions that continue to 
hold our communities hostage. This collective emphasis is more on the ‘we’ than the ‘J,’ 
and ‘us’ verses the individual. 

The Constitution of the United States of America, although African Americans 
were not part of the equation, uses the title of “We the people,” in its preamble. It states 
“we the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
Justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States of America.”® In this country we have a 
bill of rights called the Constitution. This constitution was drafted by men such as 
Thomas Jefferson who was known by many to have been a slave holder. In drafting this 
constitution, one of the key elements is that “all men are created equal.” Yet, this nation 
called the United States of America, has created more atrocities associated with race than, 
perhaps, any other nation who has been guilty of these same evils. When it classified 
people of color, especially African Americans as less than humans, then how could that 
be equal in the site of a sovereign God? When it denies those same individuals from 
participating in the decision making process by not allowing them to vote. How can this 
be equal in the site of God? Yet, this nation claims to be “one nation, under God, 
indivisible and justice for all.” This constitution applies to the church as well because we 
serve a God of justice who requires mercy towards all. 

That is why black liberation theology focuses on the freedom of all to live and 
exist in this nation and the right to have their needs met. Among these needs include 


employment. People know that they all desire the best for themselves and their families . 


© The U.S. Constitution, 1787. 
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as it relates to our condition. Jesse L. Jackson, in his book, A More Perfect Union, stated, 
“working men and women expire to more human conditions, they want to be treated as 
responsible men and women, able to participate in the decisions which affect their lives 
and future.”” Can the people truly believe that their desire to be responsible and free is 
just relegated to themselves? No. People are controlled to some degree by a system that 
allows them to be discarded as wasteful material. This economic system is built on the 
premise that states, cut expenses to increase revenues. Does this not that include people 
as well? Yet, our nation tolerates a less than perfect union. In many cases, the written 
laws which enhance and perpetuate it. The power of capitalism should never be 
underestimated in its appeal and effect on communities. Jackson continues, “Capitalism 
is the most dynamic, responsive, and productive economic system ever devised.”® 

The writer chooses to focus on the ministry of building a collaborative community 
by creative collaborative leadership, because of his belief in the unity of the people. In 
Asa G. Hillard book, The Maroon Within Us, he states, “without a sense of we, collective 
action is nearly impossible. Without a sense of we, collective action that may be possible 
will be limited and superficial. We can fight oppression together if we exist. But beyond 
fighting oppression, we can draw upon a common culture to fashion a new world, if we 
do indeed belong to that common culture. There really is no escape. Either we belong to 
a people or we belong to no one.” 

The writer believes that there must be a creative collaborative response to the 


conditions of our communities. In his book, On Creativity and The Unconscious, 


" Jesse L. Jackson, A More Perfect Union (New York: Welcome Rain Publishers, 2001), 259. 
® Thid., 259. 


® Asa G. Hillard, The Maroon Within Us (Baltimore, MD: Black Classic Press, 1995), 131. 
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Sigmund Freud states, “I cannot contemplate with any sort of comfort a life without 
work. And, creative imagination and work go together.”!° He further states, “When the 
community has no rebuke to make, there is an end to all suppression of the baser 
passions, and men perpetuate deeds of cruelty, fraud, treachery, and barbarity so 
incompatible with their civilization that one would have upheld them to be impossible.’ 
Such is the case with the events that take place in many of the African American 
communities today. They have resorted to the self-inflicted cruelty and barbarity within 
their own communities. It will require leadership that will engage in creative 
collaborative measures in order to affect a transformation in the process of building a 


collaborative community through development and economic empowerment. 
Biblical Foundation 


The epitome of creativity is found in the creation story located in Genesis where 


God takes nothing and makes something. The world was in a state of chaos and God 


12 


created cosmos.“ However, the book of Genesis also gives the clearest example of the 


original creative leadership model. In Genesis 1: 24 God said, “Let us make humankind 


in our image.”’? This is where God in God’s infinite power decides to collaborate in 


© Sigmund Freud, On Creativity and The Unconscious (New York: Harper and Brothers 
Publishers, 1958), vii. 


" Ybid, 212. 


'? Matthew Henry Commentary - The effect produced — the whole frame and furniture of the 
universe. The world is a great house, consisting of upper and lower stories, the structure stately and 
magnificent uniform and convenient, and every room well and wisely furnished. The heavens are not only 
beautiful to our eye with glorious lamps which garnish its outside, of whose creation we here read, but they 
are within replenished with glorious beings, out of our sight. In the visible world it is easy to observe... 


'S Genisis 1: 24 NRSV ~ at that moment God was summoning up the whole of the “powers” 
(Trinity) in the collaboration of God, the Father, Jesus, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. This is why Jesus said 
I have come that you may have life, and with that the whole of God’s Spirit. 
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creating the universe which is represented in the Trinity. Together, God demonstrates 
how leadership can come together and form a creative collaborative leadership model. In 
the creation story God chose to focus on the community’s needs before he placed 
stewards in the community. As human beings they have been given the power to create. 
The writer believes that leadership can utilize this collaborative leadership modeling style 
as an effective tool to create community development and economic empowerment. 

The Bible is replete with examples of collaborations, strategies, wisdom, insight, 
historical and theological data for building a collaborative community and the developing 
of a creative collaborative leadership model for community development and economic 
empowerment. Therefore the Bible is the best and surest source. In his book, Preaching 
About Crises in the Community, Samuel D. Proctor posits, “without a Bible 
consciousness of God in our midst, it would not matter to us whether we care for the 
losers in our society, whether we feed the hungry, regard the basic humanity of prisoners, 
provide adequate foster care for unparented children, seek harmonious relations among 
different ethnic groups, preserve the natural ecosystems for the next generations, provide 
the finest educational experience for our children, or lift the aspiration of the people from 
mere survival and instinctive behavior to the call to the Kingdom of God.”"* So the 
people turn to the Bible when coping with issues before them. They are looking for the 
direction from the same God who was and is present today in the pages of the Bible and 
is still with them in wisdom, love, and power. The God who provides them with strength 


and the resources for dealing with the issues and crises faced in their communities. In 


“* Samuel D. Proctor, Preaching About Crises in the Community (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1988), 50. 
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the book Economic Justice for All, a pastoral letter on Catholic social teaching and the 
U.S. economy, stated, 
The fundamental conviction of our faith is that human life is 

fulfilled in the knowledge and love of the living God in communion with 

others. The Sacred scriptures offer guidance so that men and women may 

enter into full communion with God and with each other, and witness to 

God's saving acts. We discover other, and witness to God's saving acts. 

We discover there is a God who is creator of heaven and earth, and of the 

human family. Though our first parents rejected the God who created 

them, God does not abandon them, but from Abraham and Sarah forms a 

people of promise. When this people is enslaved in an alien land, God 

delivers them and makes a covenant with them in which they are 

summoned to be faithful to the torah or sacred teachings. The focal points 

of Israel’s faith —creation, covenant, and community —provide a 

foundation for reflection on issues of economic and social justice. '° 

An Old Testament example of creative collaborative leadership is found in the 
book of Nehemiah. Nehemiah’s great concern for the people and the welfare of 
Jerusalem, leads him to take bold action. The walls of Jerusalem, destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar in 586 BC, were almost rebuilt after 464 BC when Artaxerxes I, took 
the throne of Persia. However, Nehemiah heard that opposition led to its second 
destruction. Nehemiah prays on behalf of his people and then receives Artaxerxess’ 
permission for the massive project of rebuilding the walls. In his book, The Books of 
Ezra-Nehemiah, Charles Fensham states (Nehemiah 2:3) the cause of Nehemiah’s 
depression, “The city with the graves of his ancestors was in ruins and its gates 
destroyed.” This remark may have had a double meaning. For Nehemiah such a state of 
affairs was unacceptable and a shame for his people. For the Persian King a city without 


defensive walls was useless. However, it is of interest that nowhere in Nehemiah's 


conversation with the King is the word Jerusalem used. Some scholars regard this asa 


6 National Conference of Catholic Bishops, Economic Justice for All , 16-17. 
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masterstroke of diplomacy.” ’’ The writer believes that this is because it can relate to any 
city in the world. This prayer is in the style of the lamentations of the people. The first 
characteristic of this prayer is Nehemiah’s feeling of solidarity with his people. As in the 
intercessions of Moses and Ezra, Nehemiah identified himself and his family with the 
Jews. This becomes clear from the first person plural he is using. Second, it is clear that 
Nehemiah was steeped in the literature of the Old Testament, especially the 
Deuteronomistic part. He was a student of scripture, or else he could not have used the 
Old Testament so liberally. Third, Nehemiah, in accordance with the views of his time, 
had a special reverence for the legal parts of the Bible. The Pentateuch had played a 
dominant role in his life. His conception of religion, like that of Ezra, was closely linked 
with the law. If one could keep the law then the highest ideal of his religious life would 
be reached."* 

This return under Nehemiah in 444 B.C. takes place thirteen years after the return 
of Ezra, and ninety-four years after the return led by Zerubbabel. Nehemiah inspects the 
walls and challenges the people to “rise up and build.” '’ They begin working together on 
the wall. People began building portions corresponding to where they were living. 

Nehemiah demonstrates courage as well as compassion for the oppressed. He 
demonstrates integrity, godliness, and selflessness. He is willing to give up the luxury 
and ease of the palace to help his people. Nehemiah is dedicated and has the right types 


of priorities. He is concerned for God’s work and he encourages others to do the same. 


of Charles, F. Fensham, The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Ferdmans Publishing Company, 1999), 160. 
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At all times, Nehemiah engaged in prayer and continued to give all glory and credit to 
God. 

There is a great cry among the people of Jerusalem. After seeing this devastation, 
Nehemiah felt compelled to respond. He saw the bondage the people experienced. He 
saw the oppression that existed. What Nehemiah brought to these existing problems was 
a heart of compassion and a desire to see his people liberated. Liberation is a key 
element in the building of the walls. The collective work issued in the proclamation, “let 
us,” is the empowerment that everyone involved could feel. Cain Hope Felder in his 
book, Stony the Road We Trod, says it this way, “just as Israel, as a community, became 
liberated from bondage and oppression, God’s work in the world is to liberate all people 
from oppression in order for them to form a community of political and social 
partnership.”?° Nehemiah 4:19-20 in order to bring about a collective response, instructs 
the people saying, “The work is great and widely spread out, and we are separated far 
from one another on the wall. Rally to us whenever you hear the sound of the trumpet, 
our God will fight for us.” Nehemiah engaged in building a collaborative community by 
creative collaborations that united the people to help them realize that God responds to 
their collective struggles. There is a need for leadership that promotes economic 
restoration of the community. Nehemiah demonstrated this in his courage and his desire 
to mobilize the community around the shared interest. He not only demonstrated 
leadership in bringing together a great number of people to rebuild the wall, he also 
demonstrated his creativity through devising a plan for effective communication with the 


people who were spread out over great distances. 


*° Cain Hope Felder, Stony the Road We Trod (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1991), 31. 
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In Nehemiah 5, he deals with the oppressions of the people who were powerless 
because of the existing conditions. The people had to pledge their field and their houses 
in order to get grain during the famine. There were others who had to borrow money on 
their fields just to pay taxes. Surely, in verse five, the people were in need of 
empowerment. Nehemiah also displayed his righteous indignation when he said he was 
very angry when he heard their outcry and their complaints. It moved Nehemiah to 
respond to the conditions by confronting those who were oppressing the community. 
Verse seven states, “after thinking it over, I brought charges against the Nobles and the 
officials,” I said to them, “you are all taking interest from your own people.” Nehemiah’s 
leadership guided him to call a great assembly to deal with them. The demands 
Nehemiah requested were for economic restoration and economic liberation. He says, in 
verse eleven, “restore to them, this very day, their fields, their vineyards, their olive 
orchards, and their houses, and the interests on money, grain, wine, and oil that you have 
been exacting ftom them.” Then they said, “We will restore everything and demand 
nothing more from them. We will do as you say, and I called the priest and made them 
take an oath to do as they had promised.” I also shook out the fold of my garment and 
said, “So may God shake out everyone from house and from property who does not 
perform this promise. Thus may they be shaken out and emptied.” And, all the assembly 
said, Amen and praised the Lord.” The people did as they had promised.” 

Leaders are those who respond to the cry of their people. Leadership develops a 


strategic plan of action that addresses the issues. Great leadership understands that it 


21 Nehemiah 11:13 
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must work in collaboration with those involved. The greatest leadership is leadership 
provided by those who believe and trust in God. 

The book of Nehemiah is an excellent version of how to build a collaborative 
community by using a creative collaborate leadership strategy for community and 
economic empowerment. The Old Testament is full of examples of God’s love for God’s 
people. The concern of God for the poor, the oppressed and the exploited is revealed in 
every book of the Bible. The Books of Moses clearly spell out the people's responsibility 
to care for the poor. This sense of responsibility for the community is evidenced 
throughout the history of African Americans.” 

A New Testament example is found in the book of Luke Chapter 4:18-19. In 
these verses, Jesus is reading from the Prophet Isaiah and states, “The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me because he has anointed me to bring good news to the poor. He has sent me 
to claim release to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind. To let the oppressed go 
free and to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor.” Immediately, Jesus engages in a 
collaborative leadership strategy that was fostered by the prophet Isaiah. Jesus’ 
proclamation collaborates with his prophetic statement. Jesus spoke of restoring the 
community to wholeness by empowering them from the bondages of their oppressors by 
being released. Luke’s depiction of Jesus coincides with the conditions of the times. 
These times need to be understood in a way that correlates to the present time. In his 
book, Community and Gospel in Luke, Philip Francis Esler gives an illustration of these 
social conditions. He states, 


Then, as now, the urban poor had two basic needs: food and 


* Diane Harris Johnson, “The Nehemiah Business Plan: An Afrocentric Biblical Hermencutical 
Model for Promoting Economic Restoration Within the African American Community” (D.Min. Thesis, 
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shelter. The most important food at the time was bread baked 

from wheat, so that the poor had to ensure that they had enough 

wheat, together with some olive oil for cooking and lighting, to 

supply themselves and their families. This may not have been 

too difficult for merchants and artisans, but for unskilled laborers 

things were very different. Their problem was that they were 

often hired on a daily basis and failure to obtain work meant that 

the laborers and his family went hungry the next day. For the urban 

poor, accordingly, existence was a day-by-day struggle to obtain 

enough food to live, and hunger was an ever-threatening reality. 

Nor could the poor look to public or private charity to alleviate their 

condition.” 

Even within the systems that existed in the time of Luke, there was a sense 
of mutuality and common interest which was demonstrated in the closeness that each 
community shared. The community development process depended upon a spirit of 
reciprocity. In his book, The Economy of the Kingdom, Halvor Moxnes posits that 
“the most important form of exchange in peasant societies is reciprocal exchange. 
Reciprocity is a relation between two parties that have distinct socioeconomic 
interest. It aims at symmetry between the two parties. The term 'reciprocity' covers a 
whole class of exchanges. Its particular form is heavily dependent upon the social 
closeness or distance between the parties involved.?*” 

Many of these communities suffered from a lack of effective leadership. This 
could have contributed to the reason why Jesus was so adamant about addressing the 
suffering within the communities. The main concer of the leadership as Luke portrays it 


was to protect the borders of the village community, both externally and internally. The 


external borders concerned the relationship between villagers and individuals who had set 


3 Philip Francis Esler, Community and Gospel in Luke - Acts: The Social and 
Political Motivations of Lucan Theology (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 175. 
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themselves apart from the community, especially sinners and tax collectors, who were 
considered unclean.” The leadership of the community, including the Pharisees, was 
particularly concerned about protecting the community against such outside or inside 
dangers to the community. Their efforts were concentrated on upholding the purity rules 
of the community, in this way it was keeping the boundaries of the community strong. 
Thus, the narrative sections focus very much on Jesus’ conflict with community leaders 
over the boundaries and purity of the community. This probably accounts for Luke's 
rather one-sided description of village leadership. Luke does not mention the leaders’ 
role in overseeing village finances or in public charity. Luke does, however, provide a 
link to a broader picture of the village leadership in terms of social and economic 
interaction by portraying at least some of the Pharisees as well-to-do community 
leaders.”° 

Jesus understood the need for shared responsibility. It was in this spirit of 
collaboration that his ministry could be best expressed. It was Jesus’ way of 
demonstrating a creative collaborative leadership model. Frederick W. Danker in his 
book, Proclamation Commentaries states that “the poor, the hungry, the oppressed, the 
persecuted are also among those who are to hear (6:27) what Jesus has to say. The first 
thing he liberates them from is the thought that a mere redistribution of goods will solve 
their problems. Poor they may be, but like the rich they are to ‘lend, without expecting 


anything in return.’ 27(6:35) Just as the Servant of Isaiah was given the Spirit of God 


Thid., 54. 
*Srbid., 55. 
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(Isa. 42:1), just as Jesus the Servant was endowed with the Spirit (Luke 3:22 and 4:18), 
so the servants of the Servant are to await the gift of the Spirit in order to accomplish 
their assignment. The chief Servant will himself send the Spirit and thus administrate the 
promise of the Father (24:48-49).”* 

The church must respond in a similar fashion when they see the deprivation 
associated with the poor. It is their duty to bring them good news that they may know 
there is hope in the midst of their struggle. Like Nehemiah in the Old Testament, they 
are to tell them who holds them in bondage to release their captives. Thereby, even the 
oppressors can be empowered to be free to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor. Jesus 
understood there had to be creative ways in which to engage his ministry. Understanding 
that no prophet was accepted in his home town, Jesus was led to go on his way in order to 
accomplish his task. Realizing that it is better to work in unity with others, the calling of 
the twelve disciples becomes an example of a strategy for effective ministry. By 
empowering the disciples, Jesus duplicated himself and creatively began the process of 
building a collaborative community by empowering others for leadership. Jesus 
represents the best model for leadership because what leadership does is create 
opportunities for duplication and multiplication as a strategic plan of action. Jesus did 
not simply need followers, he needed leaders. In calling his disciples to action, he gave 
them power. Through the gift of God’s Holy Spirit, this same power is available for 
creative leadership today. 

Christians are called to set the captives free through proclaiming liberty 
to the oppressed. Luke found the way to unity out of all the diversity within his 


community and within his theological sources by beginning with his basic presupposition 
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of God’s supremacy from the beginning of creation to the end of time.” This 
proclamation, made by Jesus in the New Testament, tells leaders in this 21* century that 
the time is now. In the midst of the bad news is good news. The good news of Jesus 
reads, “we are in the year of the Lord’s favor.”*° Jesus’ creative collaborative leadership 
strategies calls one into leadership, empowers them, and creates an atmosphere of Jubilee 


that proclaims the time to set people free is now. 
Theological Foundation 


The Biblical record speaks of God’s creativity and involvement in the history of 
humankind and how God’s plan for fulfillment is realized through our relationships with 
one another. The theological foundation for engaging leaders in creative collaborations 
towards the building of the Kingdom is instituted in the creation of man and woman. The 
joint effort to sustain and promote the community on earth is evident in this story. 
Humankind is to worship God and to love God. Also, commitment is to love and care for 
one another. In Genesis it relates a story of a world that demonstrates togetherness and 
connection. Specifically in Genesis 1:28 it states, “God blessed them, and God said to 
them, be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it; and have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and the birds of the air, and over everything that moves upon the 
earth.” The empowerment of humankind, working in collaboration with nature, is 


demonstrated in this text. 


*"*Abid., 5. 
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The theological stance required for African Americans is to be integrated into a 
holistic ministry that serves both the individual and the community. The social 
empowerment agenda of the church requires African Americans to transcend 
denominational lines and therefore focus on a universal agenda. The writer looks at 
creation and the story of creation seeing four attributes of God that he is moved to 
express. The writer sees a generous God; one who has given an abundance of resources 
and has willingly shared them with all of God’s creation. The writer sees a loving God; a 
God who loves what God has created. A God that loves it so much that God was willing 
to make a portion of it in God’s own image. He sees a just God, a God who intercedes on 
behalf of creation. A God who intervenes and does God’s will in order to bring about 
equality. He sees a God that holds accountable all the forces which seeks to bring chaos 
to God’s order. He sees a liberating God, who has intervened through out history on 
behalf of the least and acts on behalf of the oppressed. Dr. Walter Malone, Jr., in his 
book From Holy Power to Holy Profits, refers to the following quote of Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr., and Thomas Hoyt, Jr. which states: 

Deuteronomy 15: 4 proclaims, ‘There ought to be no poor man in 

your midst.’ Of course, this admonition implies that there were 

poor people. We have pointed out that the Israelites in their semi- 

nomadic state probably favored the nomadic ideal which 

recognized no gulf between the rich and poor. With settlement in 

Canaan, sociological shock took place. There were still those in 

the agricultural life of Canaan who came to the rescue of their 

brothers in distress, but there were many individuals who turned to 

the competitive spirit, which in turn led to exploitation of 

their countrymen. The Deuteronomic writer was probably 

influenced by 

this semi-nomadic ideal and the remembrance of the covenant. 

Yahweh had promised that Israel would prosper and this prosperity 

would extend to each and every Israelite if the covenant would be 


kept inviolate. In other words, one of the main features of the 
covenant was the total elimination of poverty. Thus, the very 
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existence of poor people in Israel would be considered a sign of 
covenant violation.*! 


A theology of economic justice and empowerment is necessary. The writer 
believes in a God who is the God of the oppressed. The writer also believes that God has 
provided all the resources necessary to sustain hurnan life. Along with this image of God 
representing creativity and human freedom, black liberation theology posits that, any 
image of God must not be colorless. James Cone in Black Theology of Liberation, states 
“there is no place in black theology for a colorless God in a society where human beings 
suffer precisely because of their color.” Consequently, as an African American the image 
of God is connected to this writer’s blackness and his experiences as an African 
American male.*” Regardless of one’s individual understanding of humanity in the image 
of God, they all have in common the capacity to engage in reasoning. This is because 
they are made in God’s image and likeness. They are limited in their capacity to 
understand the love of God. However, they are capable of understanding their ability to 
love as a choice. Also, this is a result of their free will, their ability to know right and 
wrong, and their ability to choose whether to accept or demonstrate thier likeness with 
God. Therefore, it is necessary for them to understand that their connectedness must be 
in line with the liberating acts of God. This is demonstrated in acts of love and justice. 

Aart Van Den Berg, in his book God and the Economy, states “A special effect of 


the image of God in human beings is to reflect God’s providence for the created world, to 


3! Dr. Walter Malone, Jr. From Holy Power to Holy Profits: The Black Church and Community 
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care for it and to serve as its protector.”*? Since God shows love for the world, 
humankind has been instructed to replenish it and to subdue it and bring forth fruit 
(Genesis 1:28 NRSV). “God’s concern for creation lies with humankind’s responsibility 
to share that concern. If people are starving, it is just as much a religious problem as an 
economic one. If people are being denied the basic requirements for living a decent 
human life, then it is not just a contingent economic decision, but a denial of the image of 
God.”** This leads to the formation of the human community as the vehicle by which 
God reflects providence and love for one another. 

The model for living in a collaborative community began in the Garden of Eden 
as reflected in the creation story. After creating Adam, God then formed Eve as a 
companion and help mate in the development of the human community. The Garden 
they inhabited was a place of beauty and a place of peace. It was a place where 
humanity, the animals, and all of nature co-existed in harmony. When God created Adam 
and Eve in Genesis chapter two, God’s intention was to provide the earth with God’s 
likeness in humankind. The expressions that Adam and Eve were to show toward God’s 
creation and one another were symbolic of the love, generosity, justice, and liberation 
which was found in God and demonstrated in community. This relationship was based 
upon mutuality and also a sharing of the resources that sovereign God provided. 
Humanity was created for community as demonstrated when God commanded them to be 
fruitful and multiply (Genesis 1:28 NRSV). In this respect, it was the first demonstration 


of the Trinity, which was God, humankind in community, and God’s Spirit abiding over 


*° Aart Van den Berg, God and the Economy: Theological documents on the Economy 
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all. As people dependent on God and interdependent on one another, we have been 
commissioned and empowered as representatives of this Sovereign God. As 
representatives of God, made in God’s image, one is required to act with the same 
providence toward the earth and one another just as God showed providence toward 
providing for all of creation. In the book Economic and Justice for all it states, 


Human understanding and religious belief are complementary, not 
contradictory. For human beings are created in God's image, 
and their dignity is manifest in the ability to reason and 
understand, in their freedom to shape their own lives and the 
life of their communities, and in the capacity for love and 
friendship. In proposing ethical norms, therefore, we appeal 
both to Christians and to all in our pluralist society to show 
that respect and reverence owed to the dignity of every person. 
Intelligent reflection on the social and economic realities of 
today is also indispensable in the effort to respond to economic 
circumstances never envisioned in biblical times. Therefore, we 
now want to propose an ethical framework that can guide 
economic life today in ways that are both faithful to the Gospel 
and shaped by human experience and reason.*” 


James Cone, in a Black Theology of Liberation, warns against Barthians, who 
talks about “the absolute sovereignty of God in self-revelation, but say nothing about 
God’s self-revelation to blacks who are forced to live in rat-infested ghettos but say 
nothing to the human condition.”*° Black theology begins with the human condition. It 
acknowledges and privileges the suffering of blacks, “struggling for survival over some 
abstract truth about sovereignty that does not allow God to act on behalf of the poor and 
oppressed.”*’ God’s sovereignty allows dialogue and actions against the evils of 


oppression and the results of suffering. Cone states, “God did not become a universal 
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human being but an oppressed Jew, thereby disclosing to us that both human nature and 


»38 When Jesus makes his 


divine nature are inseparable from oppression and liberation. 
public declaration that he has come on behalf of those who are poor and oppressed, for 
those of us who are liberationist, it appears to be a mandate to follow Jesus’ example, 
Jesus Christ is the incarnation of God. Jesus was fully human and fully divine. He took 
on the flesh of humanity to show forth God’s work and will for all to see. Jesus is the 
God of the oppressed and the poor. Jesus declared that He came to save those who were 
lost. In her book, Survival and Liberation, Carol Watkins Ali states, “the interpretations 
of black theology are intended to lift black people up, to provide empowerment, to 
nurture and provide food for the soul and energy for the daily struggles, to offer liberation 
from distorted religion and hope for the struggle ahead. We need to revisit the scriptures 
with a new eye for texts not often used that express the message that 'the finger of God,” 
as Allan Boesak titled his book, is pointed at the oppression that we endure as Black 
people.”*? 

There is no separate human person that we may call Jesus. Rather, in Jesus’ life, 
God’s self is acting both literally and directly. Edward Hardy in his book, Christology of 
the Later Fathers, refers to Anthanasius, as the forerunner of the notion of incarnation.” 
He placed an emphasis on God becoming flesh and acting through Jesus. Jesus is the 


incarnation of God because God uses this particular person in life to reveal God’s 


character. He states, “The abolishing of the law which held humankind in bondage, was 
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replaced with the grace that was sufficient in Christ. Jesus was housed in the natural 
body, yet never separated.*' The sovereign God, who created all things, also made the 
body. Yet, Hardy states, Anthanasius speaks to the unbelieving Jews, who do not see 
Jesus’ body as a separation because the “Father was in Him and He in the Father." This 
was sited in the scriptures, which state, “If I do not the works of my Father, believe me 
not. But if I do them, though ye believe not me, believe my works; that ye may know and 
understand that the Father is in me and I in the Father.” (John 10: 37-38) 

This writer’s Christology is a high Christology. For in Christ there is the fullness 
of God housed in humanity. The writer believes that it is Christ who was God and by 
being fully human and fully divine he brought to humankind God’s presence and love 
that one may be whole. It is in Jesus Christ, that God’s concept of humanity became 
fully present. It is through this revelation that God’s nature and will is revealed. God had 
fully intended for humankind to be made in God’s image and likeness and to be 
represented in the character of Jesus Christ. The writer sees Christ as the representative 
of the Church that God intended to establish on earth as a way to salvation. Malone 
states that salvation is God's initiative to bring wholeness back into the created order. It 
is meant to save humanity from its inhumanity. God desires to save us from anything 
that oppresses us—including economic injustice—and that works against the solidarity of 
the human community.* Redemptive history is a continuous manifestation of God's plan 
for a new community. Since there is sin, God's idea of community was, and is, disrupted. 


Brokenness and alienation are descriptive of the painful plight of humanity. In Jesus 
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Christ, God desires to bring all of humanity together to constitute a new community. A 
community that is in fellowship with God provides for all of our needs. There are 
enough resources available for all of humanity. Economic justice has to do with 
everyone having his/her rightful share of God’s resources in the world community.“ 

The writer believes it is through Jesus Christ, who is our point of reference, that 
one is saved. Cone posits, “Christian theology begins and ends with Jesus Christ. He is 
the point of departure for everything to be said about God, humankind, and the world.” 
The historical Jesus, in black liberation theology must take on an ontological form. This 
means that God is concerned about black people. However it also means, that God, 
through Jesus Christ is black. For black theology, Jesus is not simply an abstract person. 
Jesus is a man sent by God, who identifies and look like black people and, as the song 
states, “He walks with me and he talks with me . . . ” God is imminent and not 
transcendent. 

In black liberation theology, Christ represents for this writer, not only the 
redeemer and Savior, but also the liberator. In Christ there is overcoming of 
circumstances. In Christ there is freedom from oppression. In Christ there is strength 
and power as represented in the scripture, “I can do all things through Christ who 
strengthens me.” (Phil 4:13) 

Jesus Christ mission on earth was to do God’s will. He was to shine the light on 
God as the only point of focus as represented in the Lord’s Prayer. Jesus’ work was acts 
of justice and mercy which embodied the attributes of God. Jesus was inclusive and open 


to all, both male and female alike. Jesus’ mission was to bring about healing, hope, and 
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empowerment to those who had been separated from God by humanities discriminatory 
practices. Jesus came to show those who were lost and those who had been ostracized 
and set aside that God loved them as well. God would be an advocate on their behalf. It 
was the sovereignty of God that understood that humanity needed to see what God 
required of them. God, in God’s sovereignty, also understood the injustices that existed 
through racism and economic injustices. God saw, humankind’s inhumanity to 
humankind. God decided to reveal God’s self, as a supernatural experience here on earth, 
through Jesus Christ. God, through Jesus Christ represents the liberator, the one who has 
come down to set God’s people free. Jesus’ presence then is one of doing liberating work 
through the bringing of salvation to all. Those who were in bondage now can be set free. 
Those who are captive can experience the loosening of the shackles, both spiritually and 
physically. Jesus represented the God of the oppressed as represented in the scriptures 
when Jesus stood up in the temple and proclaimed his mission. He stated, “The spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because he (God) has anointed me to bring good news to the poor. 
He (God) has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recovering of sight to the 
blind. To let the oppressed go free.” (Luke 4: 18 NRSV) Therefore, Jesus’ presence is 
part of God’s providential activity that came just as the prophets had foretold. 

James Cone’s analysis of liberating God in the form of humanity posits that Jesus’ 
birth circumstances identified with the poor. His birth in a stable and his bed in a manger 
(Luke 2:7), states Cone, is the “equivalent of a beer case in a ghetto alley.”*° The 
historical community that knew God, found it important enough to define Jesus as poor 


and part of the outcasts. Cone states, “the visit of the shepherds, the journey of the wise 
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men, Herod’s killing of the babies, the economic, social, and political unimportance of 
Mary and Joseph, all reflect the early community’s image of the man of Jesus.”*’ Jesus’ 
experience, (which includes both humiliation and abuse) places him squarely on the side 
of the lonely and downtrodden. Cone states that even Jesus’ baptism is one that positions 
him sharing the conditions of sinners, which emphasize the coming of the Kingdom 
(Realm) of God. He states, “This Kingdom is for the poor, not the rich; and it comes as 
an expression of God’s love, not judgment. Jesus’ ministry is the carrying out of God’s 
will, expressed before his birth, after his birth and in his baptism.”* 

After John’s arrest, Jesus began his ministry in Galilee, preaching that “The time 
is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand; repent and believe in the gospel.” (Mark 
1: 14-15) Finally, Jesus’ death and resurrection, is the “consummation of his earthly 
ministry with the poor”. For liberation theology, Jesus’ death, burial and resurrection, 
represents the totality of his existence in complete freedom as the oppressed.”’ Christ’s 
frecsioni represents His totally conquering death. Consequently, humankind no longer 
has to fear death. That is why the writer’s slave ancestors would sing, “Before I’d be a 
slave, I will be buried in my grave and go home to my Lord and be free.” African 
Americans committed to the struggle of justice does not have to fear death, because God 
has overcome death as proclaimed in the scriptures, “...In the world ye shall have 
tribulations: but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” (John 16: 33 KJV). 


JoAnne Terrell, in her book Power in the Blood?, quotes womanist theologian Jacqueline 
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Grant who describes Jesus liberation agenda his way. Grant posits, “The fact that Jesus 
Christ was born, lived, struggled and died among the poor, was an affirmation that his 
ultimate victory is theirs to appropriate.°’ Cone states, “to live as if death has the last 
word is to be enslaved and thus controlled by the forces of destruction.” A theology of 
economic justice and empowerment recognizes God’s sovereignty and power over 
circumstances. The resurrection of Jesus Christ lives in the writer and those who would 
continue the fight and struggle toward liberation. 

Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. represented a similar theology that is reflective in his 
idea of the beloved community. This community was one that worked together, strived 
together, and builds together as a cohesive unit as God would have it. One of Dr. King’s 
quotes the writer loves in association with this philosophy was, “never stop and forget 
that collectively, that means all of us, collectively, we are richer than all the nations of the 
world.” Coretta Scott King, in her book, Zhe Words of Martin Luther King Jr. farther 
quotes King as stating, “An individual has not started living until he can rise above the 
narrow confines of his individualistic concerns to the broader concerns of all 
humanity.” In his letter from the Birmingham jail, Martin Luther King Jr. reflects on 
the need for the church to engage in expediting this social transformation. He states, 


“The church was not merely a thermometer that recorded the ideas and principles of 
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popular opinion; it was a thermostat that transformed the mores of society. Human 
salvation lies in the hands of the creatively maladjusted.”*° 

For those who engage in the Swahili tradition of the Kwanzaa celebration, we 
understand that it refers to systems of beliefs that promote unity and collaboration. It is 
constructed on seven principles of which the following are essential and undergirds this 
writer’s theological understanding. They are: Umoja (unity), Ujima (collective work and 
responsibility), Ujamaa (cooperative economics, Imani (faith), Kujichagulia (self 
determination), Kuumba (creativity), and Nia (purpose).°° Within these principles speaks 
a prophetic message that speaks to both the culture and tradition, which is the task of 
collaborative leadership in the community. In his book titled Prophetic Imagination, 
Walter Brueggemann states that, 

the task of prophetic ministry is to nurture, nourish, and evoke a 

consciousness and perception alternative to the consciousness and 

perception of the dominant culture around us. It is the task of 

prophetic ministry to bring the claims of the tradition and the 

situation of enculturation into an effective interface. That is, the 

prophet is called to be a child of the tradition, one who has taken it 

seriously in the shaping of his or her own field of perception and 

system of language, who is so at home in that memory that the 

points of contact and incongruity with the situation of the church in 

culture can be discerned and articulated with proper urgency.” 
Christians must begin to set the standards by which all individuals can have peace and 
justice within the world. They must begin to advocate and militate against conditions 
that are harmful to their community as well as the global community. They should draw 


upon the wisdom of their ancestors who also believed in God’s plan of collaborative 
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communities. They must use their sanctuary as a place for collective action reminiscent 
of the civil rights movement where Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. and other clergy brought 
the ethical and moral voice to a societal problem. They must begin to advocate for the 


poor, the oppressed, and those who are being left behind as a result of this economic 


disparity. 
Historical 


Economic empowerment through creative collaborations is nothing new to the 
black church. African Americans, in this country, have always participated in shared 
struggles with an understanding that togetherness was far greater than separation. Black 
people have had to experience suffering and servitude from slavery up to this present 
moment. Along with the black church they have engaged in creative methods to foster 
their survival. Malone posits, 


It was against this kind of dehumanizing social setting that the 
black liberation church developed its economic ethic, which C. 
Eric Lincoln refers to as the Black self-help tradition and the 
survival and liberation strategies. The economic ethic of the black 
liberation church has always consisted of a dualistic strategy of 
survival and liberation. The black liberation church saw the 
survival strategy as a means of helping one another to cope with 
the day-to-day traumas. The liberation strategy of this economic 
ethic was an expression of self-help designed to forge out a future 
in what looked like a hopeless situation. This economic ethic 
continues to be a part of the life and ministry of the black 
liberation church.”® 


Communities are suffering. Where is the church? In the book of John it states, 
“You shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” (John 8:32 NRSV) The 


writer believes it is the ministry of the church to help people to be set free. Knowing the 
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truth is an important step toward salvation. The truth is that no man or woman deserves 
to live in poverty. The truth is that together we can make a difference in the lives of the 
members and communities. Where is the church? In his book, Preparing the African 
American Church to Do Community and Economic Development, David Kelly states “the 
church historically has been the center of African life and living on these western shores. 
The spiritual dimensions of black church life have never eclipsed the social needs of our 
community. The church was both house of worship and gathering place; it was both 
house of praise and community action center.” Historically, the black church has 
provided leadership to the community. In many cases it was the only recognizable form 
of leadership with the clergy being the physical representation of God. The black church 
advocated for justice when white America was consistently committing atrocities against 
their communities and individual families. In this collective body, men and women were 
committed to building a collaborative community by working together and sharing 
resources. Their social environments centered on creative collaborative methods. So, 
where is the church now? 

James Washington in his book, Frustrated Fellowship states, “What is consistent 
is that whenever and wherever free blacks and slaves found an opportunity to organize 
themselves into ‘legitimate’ congregations they did so. These black Baptists, as well as 
other black Christians, formed social bonds and clandestine networks that crossed lines of 


social status and eventually exceeded regional boundaries."© The black church must 
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again seek out its mission and perform its mandate to lead the people and community 
toward the 21* century. This will include a concentrated effort in creating effective 
methods to deal with community despair associated with economic conditions. The 
church provides a moral fabric where justice and liberation can take root. It can spread 
the prophetic message of healing hope and wholeness that transforms communities. This 
starts with the church being a place of prophetic enlightenment. In his book, The Social 
Teachings of the Black Churches, Peter Paris accurately analyzes the black church's 
involvement in economic empowerment. According to Paris, economic empowerment in 
the black church was “directly related to educational and moral development. The Black 
church was a significant economic institution itself, and provided major support for other 
black economic enterprises. But the black church as a whole never gave black economic 
development a high institutional priority. Historically the black church took the position 
that educational advancement and civil rights must be in place before economic 
empowerment could become a reality.””’ 

African Americans’ historically have always found a common bond within their 
communities because of racism and segregation. These unjust social acts fostered a 
dependence upon one another as a sustainable community. Blacks have even done better 
at starting and maintaining their own business when they were most discriminated against 
in America. Abraham Harris, in his book, Zhe Negro as Capitalist, published in 1936, 
states, “in personal service enterprises the free Negroes had practically no 


competition. ..and the fact that white persons tended to avoid enterprises of this character 


*' Peter J. Paris, The Social Teaching of the Black Churches (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 
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because of their servile status gave free Negroes an advantage in this sphere.” Before 
World War II, blacks had substantial business interests in insurance, cosmetics, catering 
and mortuary enterprises. For example, until the latter part of this century, blacks found 
it extremely difficult to get life insurance, and so started their own insurance companies. 
The first black insurance company, according to Robinson,” was founded in Philadelphia 
in 1810 as a response to discrimination by white companies. It was called The African 
Insurance Company, and ran for 23 years.* By 1932 black insurance companies 
operated in 25 states and were well established even though white-owned companies had 
started to compete strongly with the black companies. There are many more examples of 
African American entrepreneurship in America before 1950, which could be given. 
However, that spirit has been lost. 

There needs to be a revitalization to the commitment of building a collaborative 
community with creative collaborations within African American communities which 
continues to be plagued by low self-esteem associated with economic deprivation. This 
revitalization idea is best represented in the rich sage history of African American people. 
The Black Initiative describes the following sages, a word that represents wisdom and 
works: 

The Black Initiative and Governmental Responsibility 

Policy Book published by The Joint Center for Political 

Studies in 1987 indicate that leaders should “rely on the sage 

observations made by wise and courageous black spokesmen who 


have preceded them. One was Frederick Douglass, who said, more 
than a century ago, ‘If we are ever elevated, our elevation will have 


® Abraham Harris, The Negro as Capitalist (Chicago,IL: Urban Research Press, 1992). 
James L. Robinson, National Minority Politics Vol.7 Issue 12 (1995), 22. 
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been accomplished through our own instrumentality... No People 
that has solely depended upon {outside}...aid...ever stood forth in 
the attitude of Freedom.” 


Another sage observation was William E.B. Du Bois, who 
declared, more than a half century ago, that the progress and 
ultimate positive resolution of the struggle for racial justice in the 
United States would depend on the contributions of blacks 
themselves, who would use their knowledge and skills — in 
economics, in social policy, in public administration, ‘and in 
political theory and practice — as weapons in the ongoing struggle 
for social justice. 


A third sage was through an observation made by Martin Luther 
King, Jr., who is described as a ‘great modern leader.” He stated, 
“It is not a sign of weakness, but a sign of high maturity to rise to 
the level of self-criticism {which means} critical thinking about 
ourselves as a people and the course we have charted or failed to 
chart during this period.®” 


All three of these individuals emphasized collaborative strategies whether it was the 


abolitionist movement, the talented tenth, or creating the beloved community. 


Malone suggest that perhaps the most visible expressions of economic 


empowerment from the black liberation church is the voices of protest that spring forth 
on behalf of those who are suffering and whose voices have been silenced. These are 
people, he states, “Who are mere statistics in society.”°* They receive help from the black 


liberation church through the call, which comes from our collective voices of protest for, 
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the voiceless. Malone posits the Civil Rights Movement as a primary example of the 
role of the black church quoting Dr. Otis Moss, 

... The black church also provided social unity. It has provided 

limited educational support. It has provided a meaningful spiritual 

legacy. The thrust for freedom by black Americans has found a 

home in the black church, Please remember that our mass 

meetings were not held in a cathedral or a synagogue. You remind 

some people of that. The operational base for Dr. Martin Luther 

King, Jr. was the black church. A 

In her dissertation titled “A Six-Week Economic Management Seminar for the 
Word of Life M.B. Church, Zeddie D. Scott describes Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
leadership of economic development and empowerment as being “presented as the 
Biblical record of God’s involvement in human history.””’ She goes on to say that “Dr. 
King not only fought for civil rights, but also for the redistribution of wealth in this 
country. He gave his life fighting for poor people in America and abroad. He understood 
that the only way African Americans would become free was with the ballot and the 
dollar, but no one wanted to talk about the economic empowerment of poor people.”” 

Blacks have always embraced the central values of society then augmented those 
values in response to the unique experience of slavery and subordination. They have 
incorporated them into a strong religious tradition and espoused them fervently and 
persistently. Examples of these creative collaborations are demonstrated throughout the 
history of black people through events such as, the Underground Railroad, the slave 
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insurrections and the civil rights movement, when people decided to take a stand. Tony 
Brown in his book, Empower the People posits that “To be empowered in the world 
means in part knowing what empowerment is and how to attain it. Empowerment begins 
when you make the decision to stand up.”” 

Even at the turn of the century, there was Father Divine who advocated a number 
of economic practices which his followers abided by. The movement advocated 
economic self-sufficiency and collective works and responsibility.“* The African 
American historical story can be summed up in James Weldon Johnson’s composition, 
Lift Every Voice and Sing.” He writes, “We have come over a way that with tears has 
been watered. We have come, treading our path through the blood of the 

slaughtered... ”’° In the Old Testament, just like Nehemiah presented a model for 
building a collaborative community by creative collaborations toward economic 
empowerment, the early church in Acts also demonstrated collaborative strategies in 
order to empower the community. In this book, Luke states, 

Now the whole group of those who believed was of one heart and 

soul, and no one claimed private ownership of any possessions, but 

everything they owned was held in common. With great power the 

apostles gave their testimony to the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, 

and great grace was upon them all. There was not a needy person 

among them, for as many as owned lands or houses sold them and 

brought the proceeds of what was sold. They laid it at the apostles’ 


feet, and it was distributed to each as any had need. (Acts 4: 32-35, 
NRSV) 
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Building a Collaborative Community: A Creative Collaborative Leadership 
Model for Community Development and Economic Empowerment is rooted in love. The 
love first demonstrated by God who gave. It is in this giving, first demonstrated through 
God, that there is power. However, this power is not for an individual alone. It is in 
every person who believes in the increase among people for the love of God and of 
neighbor. By placing God at the center and at the core of the circumstances, and placing 
the highest value on life, the union occurs between God and humanity which is the 
essence of who they are and whose they are. Nothing can overcome life itself and 
nothing is more powerful than life; for they are made in God’s image and likeness. They 
are to use this power to exalt God by doing works of justice in elevating human dignity in 


others. 
Summary 


The writer believes the ministry focus of Building A Collaborative Community: A 
Creative Collaborative Leadership Model for Community Development and Economic 
Empowerment is working together with the focus of the peer group, Collaborative 
Leadership in the 21° Century. Leadership requires going outside of the box to be 
effective in ministry. It requires a willingness to make bold declarations like Nehemiah 
and Jesus. The writer understands that God has called us into community. Therefore, it 
is required that we work together, collaboratively, within the community. Leadership, 
especially within the black church, must be the moral voice that addresses the injustices 
and oppressive conditions that plague our communities. In this writer’s context of 


ministry the statistics cited earlier in association with the State of Black America is 
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doubled negatively in numbers proportionate to the community. If the tools are just and 
the purpose is noble, we can create a better society collectively. Therefore, making an 
impact toward effective change for the 21“ century requires leadership who believes and 


demonstrates they have been called for “such a time as this.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 
Treatment Hypothesis 


The hypothesis of this document project dissertation is that building a 
collaborative community that addresses the community development and economic 
empowerment needs of a community requires highly effective ee leaders. A 
leader who is gifted and talented in his or her particular area in a community, cannot 
effectively meet the needs of the community without collaborative efforts on the part of 
other leaders and individuals working together in partnership. The writer’s goal is to 
provide leaders and individuals with a creative collaborative leadership model that will 
allow them to effectively engage in community development and economic 
empowerment. Highly effective leaders working together in partnerships within a 
community and utilizing collective resources will foster the growth, development, and 


empower its citizens. 
Intervention 


The context for this project is God Can Ministries, United Church of Christ in 
Ford Height, Illinois. This city has a multitude of social and economic conditions that has 
resulted in the decay and deprivation of the community. There is a need for a corporative 


effort in dealing with the problems plaguing this community such as the high 
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unemployment rate, criminal activity, and other activities that further contribute to the 
state of helplessness and hopelessness. If these problems are not effectively addressed by 
the leadership in this community, they will manifest into larger and more complex issues. 
As a pastor in this context, one of the writer’s duties is to provide a physical and 
spiritual presence in this community. The writer is the official liaison between the church 
and the community. Also his responsibility in this role involves unifying and stabilizing 
the community by partnering with the necessary people and agencies in order to affect 
change. After consulting with the senior pastor and the Board of Directors about the need 
for a methodology by which to build a collaborative community, the writer was charged 
to develop a strategy. This intervention strategy was to develop and implement a creative 
collaborative leadership model to address issues of the economic oppression and 


community development in this context. 
Research Design 


The writer chose to use a qualitative approach to the research design. According 
to John Creswell, qualitative research uses multiple methods that are interactive and 
humanistic. Qualitative researchers look for involvement from their participants in data 
selection and seek to build rapport and credibility with individuals in the study.' The 
Qualitative researcher adopts or uses one or more strategies of inquiry. They also, use 
complex reasoning that is multifaceted, interactive and simultaneous. Although the 
reasoning is largely inductive, both inductive and deductive processes are at work. A 
qualitative approach involves constructivist knowledge claims, ethnographic design, and 
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observation of behavior.” Qualitative research will also involve careful research of the 
writer’s context as well as the people within the setting. This is one of the main 


contributions of qualitative research.> 
Measurement 


The project measurements included increase knowledge and insights among the 
writer’s context and leaders in the present community. The area of concentration included 
creating sufficient awareness by educating and informing both leadership and 
stakeholders of the specific needs of the community. Other areas of concentration also 
included the determination of whether leaders were more informed and had sufficient 
economic knowledge and information that would enable to them to be more effective in 


their community towards the empowerment of the community. 
Instrumentation 


Four data collection instruments were used to evaluate this project document. All 
of the methods were of the qualitative nature. The qualitative instruments used were 
surveys (pre and post tests), focus groups, interviews, and observations. The writer chose 
these methods of data collection because he believed they were the most effective ways 


to determine the knowledge base of the membership; the needs of the community; and the 
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willingness of leaders to participate in collaborations toward economic empowerment and 
community development. 

The first qualitative research method used was surveys in the form of pre and post 
tests. This instrument was designed to collect data based upon opinions, trends, and 
economic awareness. The pre and post-test were designed to measure the knowledge base 
of the leaders and congregational membership within the writer’s context before and after 
trainings which offered information on community development and economic 
empowerment (see Appendix-A). The writer believed the pre-test to be a quick and 
simple way to determine the knowledge base of the leaders and congregation in order to 
determine how best to proceed with additional training and or workshops. The pre-test 
was also a way to determine the knowledge base of the leaders and how best to use them 
within a larger training setting and future collaborations. The post-test was another quick 
and simple way to measure the knowledge base after specific training was offered in the 
area of economics and community development. 

The second qualitative instrument was a focus group. The focus group was 
assembled from among the leadership in the writer’s present context in order to discuss 
leadership issues within the present context and the community. This instrument 
provided information that would lead to the creation of a community focus group to 
evaluate the needs, concerns, and issues related to the context community (see Appendix 
B). | 

The third qualitative instrument was interviews involving the leadership within 
the context community. Interviews were conducted with the leadership within the 


community where a total of twelve open ended questions were used. The interviews were 
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designed not only to determine leadership awareness of specific needs of the community, 
but also to gain knowledge and insight of the leaders’ perspectives. Other interviews 
took place in forums where individuals were able to ask questions of the leadership. The 
forums also provided leaders the opportunity to speak to the community (see Appendix-D 
and E). The primary focus of the writer’s interviews with community leaders was to 
directly connect with the entities involved in safety, education, and housing. These 
leaders represented the persons who could directly address many of the concerns of the 
community. However, the interviews within the writer’s context were to develop a 
rapport and obtain commitments from those interviewed to work together collaboratively 
within the outreach ministries of the congregation. These leaders would also serve as 
context associates and co-pariners in the development of pre and post test, interview — 
questions, as well as focus group questions. The result of all of the interviews would 
enable the writer to establish a core of collaborators, which was essential to the building 
of the model for community development and economic empowerment. Although the 
writer will have some interview questions to keep him focused, the desire is to have 
open-ended interviews in order to elicit needed facts, and to gather the thoughts, 
opinions, and positions of the persons being interviewed. In his book Research in 
Ministry, William Myers posits that interviews, when used as data, should have reality 
checks.* The reality checks will happen through community forums as well as focus 
groups where community members will have opportunities to evaluate and critique the 


community leader’s actions along with responses. Myer further states, “Their (meaning 


* William R. Myers, Research in Ministry: A Primer for the Doctor of Ministry Program 
(Chicago, IL: Exploration Press, 2000), 71. Myers states that interviews are subjective. Therefore they 
should be subject to the critique and wisdom of others to evaluate. 
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the community members) comments and concerns also become part of the gathered 
data.”° 
The forth qualitative instrument was observation. Observation is a fundamental 

and highly important method in all qualitative inquiries: It is used to discover complex 
interactions in natural social settings.° The observers were specifically watching the 
interactions between the leaders and the individuals of the community. The observations 
allowed the writer to develop evaluative tools and techniques that would match the needs 
of his particular context. The observations allowed the writer as well as the participants 
to determine a best practice approach to the project. 

The overall research method the writer will be using is named by some as Pro- 
Active Research Method. Myers describes Pro-Active Research Method as one that 
“4ntentionally engages in qualitative research while pro-actively working toward 
transformation.”’ The writer, while developing his creative collaborative leadership 
model for community development and economic empowerment, has as his ultimate goal 
to create a collaborative community. Thus the title of this dissertation was born, Building 
a Collaborative Community: A Creative Collaborative Leadership Model for Community 
Development and Economic Empowerment. Consequently in this pro-active method, 
data is gathered from the participants and the setting and subjective data is valued also.* 


Targeted groups such as the leadership within the congregation, the community gathered 


5 bid, 71. 


° Catherine Marshall and Gretchen B. Rossman, Designing Qualitative Research, 3” edition 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 1999), 107. 


? Myers, Research in Ministry: A Primer for the Doctor of Ministry Program, 29. 


8 Toid. 
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in focus groups, and the community leaders become what Myers refers to as, “pro-active 


articipants”” to the end that lives and communities are transformed. 
p p 


° Thid. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Field Experience 
This chapter will discuss the research methods used to address the problems as 

well as the successes in building a creative collaborative community model for 
community development and economic empowerment. From the outset the collaborative 
community model mentioned that it would take the creative and collaborative efforts of 
all who participated to effect change within the present context. Creating a collaborative 
leadership model would require cooperation, partnerships, and creative strategies by all 


participants especially in the areas of implementation. 
Collection of Data 
Pre Test 


The writer, in initiating the collection of data, believed that the best place to start 
building a collaborative model was to begin by building a collaborative congregation that 
would be dedicated to empowering the community it served. Consequently, a creative 
collaborative leadership model would have to be constructed, first by the leaders within 
the congregation, which is God Can Ministries, United Church of Christ (UCC). The 
writer assembled fifteen leaders within this present context to form a focus group with the 
intentions of identifying collaborative strategies by which to develop the congregation to 
have a mindset for community development and economic empowerment. These leaders 


were in both the present context, as well as members of our Education and Family Life 
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Institute, which is the mission arm of the ministry. These participants were all established 
leaders over a particular area of ministry within the congregation. It was imperative to 
determine the knowledge base of each one of these leaders in order to develop the 
necessary techniques and tools they would need to begin the work of creating a 
collaborative environment for community development and economic empowerment. 
The members were given a pre-test from a predetermined set of questions. The pretest 
was based on issues that impact communities such as education, housing, employment, 
health care and safety. Therefore, based upon the answers given, the writer was able to 
identify the specific knowledge base within the congregation. Statistically, sixty percent 
of the leaders had a functional knowledge of community development. Thirty percent 
were challenged to concretely identify community development concerns. Ten percent 
had very little knowledge of community development. In the area of economic 
empowerment, there was a pre-test to determine the member’s knowledge base around 
issues of financial planning, credit repair, and insurance. In this area, eighty-five percent 


of the leaders had very high knowledge and awareness of economic empowerment. 
Survey 


Additionally, a survey was taken from among the leaders in the writer’s context to 
determine their level of skill and expertise. One of the measurement tools was 
determining the level of education among the leaders in the focus group. It was revealed 
that the many of the members within the focus group possessed a high level of education 
and/or specific expertise in several of the areas pertaining to education and economic 


empowerment. These individuals, including the writer, would provide additional training 
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within the congregational setting in the area of economic empowerment and community 
development (see Appendix I). The collection of this data took place during a three-hour 
focus group session. 

The leaders within the writer’s context then began to collect data using the 
aforementioned pre-test method to determine the knowledge base and skills among the 
congregants in the writer’s context. This was the beginning of building a collaborative 


community within the congregation. 
Observations 


Observations of the leaders within this context took place over a period of several 
weeks as the leaders conducted their own focus groups (via pre-test), within the writer’s 
context. Having been equipped with tools and techniques to gather information and 
knowledge, the leaders were possessed with the ability to begin the process of creating a 
collaborative environment. During the time of observation, the writer was privy to 
witness facial expressions and to observe opinions communicated during these focus 
group sessions. The data collected by these leaders, as well as observing the excitement 
level of the participants and leaders, enabled the writer to determine the commitment 
level of the people to participate in collaborative ministries within the community. This 
observation was an important one because creating a model for creative collaborations 
calls the church to active participation within the community. The writer met with the 
leaders to evaluate the pre-test and to determine how best to facilitate increasing the 


knowledge base of the congregation. This was an important process because the writer 
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believes the more knowledgeable and informed the members are the better they will serve 


their congregation as well as the community. 
Interviews 


The writer utilized a predetermined set of questions and interviewed individually 
each member of the leadership team. These interviews were open ended and designed to 
elicit responses from the leaders on how best to empower them and other congregants to 
become more involved in mission/ministry based activities (see Appendix D). They were 
asked these questions based on their personal experiences within the congregation and 
based on their relationships and observations of the membership. One of the main 
questions asked of the persons being interviewed was, “What is your passion in 
ministry?” The writer believes that people will commit more of their time, talent, and 
resources toward initiatives they are passionate about and would need very little 


prompting to involve themselves in these projects. 
Sermon 


Based upon the information gathered from the leadership within the writer’s 
context, he determined to generate sermon topics that would highlight God’s call to build 
a collaborative kingdom. The sermons main thrust was for the community to be 
empowered by having God’s people committed to the economic empowerment of 
themselves and their church and community. After the sermons members of the 


congregation were asked questions pertaining to the messages in order to determine 
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whether they were more informed, more knowledgeable and had more insight toward 


building a collaborative community based on Christian principles (see Appendix F). 
Community Focus Group 


In creating a collaborative leadership model for community development and 
economic empowerment, the focus group technique needed to be used to evaluate the 
needs of the community. Building a collaborative community required an assessment of 
the community’s concerns. A flyer was created announcing the convening of a 
community forum and inviting people to participate. The night of the forum realized 
over fifty community participants. The focus group was presented with a list of 
predetermined questions designed to elicit in depth conversations regarding their 
perceived needs within the community. The primary concerns of the community 
centered in the area of safety (i.e. police fire), education, and employment (see Appendix- 
B). Therefore, the writer went out to interview the community leaders to address the 
concerns of the stakeholders in these particular areas. This was done in order to address 
these concerns and possibly elicit their participation in addressing many of the concerns 
from the community (see Appendix E and K). A creative collaborative leadership model 
must include the active engagement of community leaders who are willing to partner with 


the churches to address the needs of its citizens. 
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Interviews and Forums with Community Leaders 
Police Chief Interview (Appendix E) 


The concerns of the community involving safety required a direct relationship 
with law enforcement. The writer made an appointment with the chief of police of Ford 
Heights, Illinois to address the concerns of the focus group. The meeting was designed to 
form a partnership with the congregation that would allow members of the community to 
come out and express their needs around safety. The chief of police welcomed the writer. 
After formal greetings the writer expressed his intention to address the concerns of the 
community and both agreed that they would proceed in this manner. The chief of police 
agreed to have a community forum, which was held at the writer’s context. At this forum 
the chief indicated his concerns around the responsibility of the community members in 
assisting law enforcement in their pursuit to create a safe environment. He mentioned the 
most important issues affecting the community (drugs and gang violence) which opened 
up a foray of interesting exchanges between community members and the chief of police. 
The community members were adamant in their belief that law enforcement was doing an 
inadequate job of creating a safe environment for the residents. At times, the community 
members became somewhat hostile because many of them had experienced personal loss 
of a family member to violence and/or drug addition. The desired outcome of the writer 
was that the police department, in conversation with the church and members of the 


community, would devise a strategy to work together in crime prevention activities. 
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The Fire Chief Interview (Appendix E) 


The resident fire chief happened to be an ordained minister and was also a 
participant in the forming of the ministerial alliance in Ford Heights, Ilinois. This will be 
discussed later in this chapter. The interview with the Fire Chief was open ended and 
conducted similarly as the Chief of Police interview. The same goals of developing a 
relationship and forming a partnership that would address community concerns of safety 
were discussed. During the interview, a set of questions were posed in order to have a 
better understanding of the fire department’s position on safety as well as their 
expectations of the residents. The desired outcome of this interview was that the fire 
department would do a better job of distributing fire safety information to the various 
congregations within the community. These issues would entail proper smoke detection 
as well as the burning of leaves and the storage of chemicals that may be potentially 


hazardous. 
The Mayor Interview: (Appendix E) 


In the writer’s interview with the mayor, he posed a set of questions designed to 
inform and educate the mayor around the pressing issues the community focus group 
identified. Central to their concerns was community and economic development. The 
focus group was concerned about development that would attract business interest within 
the community and would be a mechanism for the creation of jobs. The mayor’s role 
within the village was one of overseeing the board meetings as well as the creation of a 
strategic agenda for the village. The desired outcome of this interview was to gain 


knowledge of the operations in the Village of Ford Heights and facilitation for the 
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creation of an avenue where by the mayor would be able to inform citizens concerning 


the strategic plans for the future of the village. 


Housing Authority Director Interview (Appendix E) 


Many of the residents who live in the vicinity of God Can Ministries, UCC, the 
writer’s context, are residents of the Housing Authority of Cook County. Most of them 
live in subsidized housing due to their fixed income status. The area has a very high 
unemployment rate coupled with single parent households that are predominately female. 
The writer’s interview with the Housing Authority Director was to educate and inform 
the director of the concerns within the community and what resources and new directions 
the housing authority would undertake. The desired outcome of this meeting was to 
encourage the Housing Authority Director to become more proactive within the 


community by hearing and answering the concerns of its residents. 


Interview with Pastors (Appendix E) 


The writer scheduled and met with several local church pastors. The desired 
outcome was to form partnerships to address the spiritual, moral and social concerns of 
the community. The interviews focused on what the pastors’ believed were the central 
concerns in the community where the church should have an ethical and prophetic voice. 
The most detailed conversation the writer had with the pastors had to do with the focus 


group members citing their lack of faith in the faith leaders of the community. 
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School District Interview (Appendix E) 


The writer met with the leaders of the school district in the context to express the 
unanimous and overwhelming concern of the focus group that centered on education. 
The focus group members were concerned with the elementary schools probationary 
status resulting from the low achievement scores of the students. The desired outcome of 
this meeting was to match the gifts of God Can Ministries with the educational needs of 
the elementary students in the neighboring school. The neighboring school is Meager 


Evers Elementary and houses students from Kindergarten through fourth grade. 


Local College Interview (Appendix I) 


The other major concern of the focus group was the high drop out rate and 
unemployment rate among high school and adult age members of the community. The 
focus group stated the dropout rate at the local high school was overwhelmingly high due 
to the zero tolerance policy at the school around gang violence and drugs. The students 
were either being kicked out of school or dropping out of school at (what they believed to 
be) an alarming rate (see Appendix H). The writer met with Administrators and faculty 
members of Prairie State Community College. The desired outcome of this meeting was 
to establish a partnership with the college to address the needs of employment and high 


school equivalency education. 


SWOT Analysis 


The acronym ‘SWOT? stands for Strengths, Weaknesses, Opportunities, and 


Threats. In having the necessary information from the church and community and then 
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having interviewed major leaders within the community, the writer began to conduct a 
SWOT Analysis that would gather more qualitative data for the plan of action. This 
information would be used to address identified needs of the community and to engage in 
creative collaborations. SWOT Analysis is a tool used to access the strengths and 
weaknesses of the congregation/community in order to understand the various ways to 
utilize gifts and talents. Also, it is used to see how best to partner with other individuals, 
institutions and organizations. The writer was able to utilize the information gained from 
the leadership focus group and the surveys of the membership. This information included 
the availability of community resources along with possible partnership opportunities 
from both inside and outside the community. The SWOT Analysis was a dynamic tool 
for the congregation itself to understand who they were and how to appreciate the 
abilities that were in the ministry context. In addition, the SWOT Analysis served as a 
mirror for the congregation to know, appreciate and better understand who they were in 
their strengths, weaknesses, and abilities (see Appendix G). The leaders in the context 
were the primary engagers in the SWOT analysis. However, others were invited to 


participate in this process in the capacity of advisors. 


The Development of a Strategic Plan 


Once the SWOT Analysis was in place it served as the primary tool by which the 
writer engaged the leadership to develop a two year strategic plan by which they could 
engage in creative collaborations to address the community needs. This process involved 
the development of mission, vision and value statement that would drive the outreach. A 


creative collaborative leadership model must have identified goals, direction, and modes 
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for sustainability. The strategic plan must be realistic and based upon the gifts, skills and 
talents of the context by which the programs will be developed. 

The strategic plan was developed based on the conclusion that the gifts within the 
writer’s context afforded the opportunity for participants to provide educational 
opportunities that will empower individuals and families toward economic sufficiency 
and community development. Therefore, education would be the primary way God Can 
Ministries, the writer’s context, would address the various needs within the community. 
The education was to be a broad base perspective including how the community would be 
informed concerning the empowerment of its citizens. 

The strategic plan had three purposes: 1) to include naming the gifts, talents, and 
education of the leaders and advisors; 2) the mission, value, and goals of The Education 
& Family Life Institute;' and 3) the objectives and goals for economic empowerment and 
community development through education that empowers.” This would be the document 
that would direct the outreach to address the needs of the community (see Appendix I). 
The mission, vision, and value statement that would drive the collaborations are as 


follows: 


' The Education and Family Life Institute is the 501( c ) three outreach of God Can Ministries, 
United Church of Christ. It is through this organization that the strategic plan was developed and 
implemented on behalf of God Can Ministries, UCC. 


* The mission, vision and value statements drive how our programs are developed, sustained, and 
implemented. Implementation of the programs must involve collaborations and partnerships that value the 
dignity of people and families, 
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Mission Statement 


Our mission is to provide educational programs and opportunities as well as 
improve the quality of education in at-risk and underserved communities that 
develops critical thinking and learning skills as well as intervention and 
prevention strategies and methodologies, to the end that broken lives are repaired, 


families are restored, and communities are revitalized. 


Vision Statement 


Our vision is to make a major impact in underserved and at-risk communities by 
being a primary source in using educational models, and strategies to promote 


learning that restore and empower families and communities. 


Value Statement 


We are dedicated to promoting the dignity of people and families. Our faith is 
rooted in the belief that quality education is the building blocks to freedom, 
empowerment and stability in church, communities and in society. 

We are committed to learning, compassion, friendliness, and discipline which are 


necessary to live healthy and productive lives, 
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Analysis of Data 


The analysis associated with the church leaders and the assessment of the 
congregation gave the writer great insight into their knowledge base, level of self 
awareness, and motivation levels in participating in collaborations. 

The leaders are a highly educated and motivated group of individuals who 
understood their need to engage themselves and others in creative collaborations to 
address the needs of the community. They understood the need to understand the 
principles of stewardship, finances, and leadership in order to be able to economically 
empower others. Four individuals were specifically identified with having the necessary 
skills to lead workshops within the congregation in the areas of insurance, credit repair 
and budgeting. The leaders identified this knowledge base as essential to economic 
empowerment within the congregation. 

The leaders, based on the pre-test given to the congregation and the sermon the 
writer preached on stewardship, discovered a need to educate the congregation in the 
areas of stewardship and finances. Also, there was the need for the preaching of more 
sermons that inspire, motivate, and challenge members to contribute their time, talents, 
and treasurers to support the ministry by becoming full participants in the call to 
community collaborations. The leaders and the writers believed the membership needed 
to be more committed to their personal giving within the church context and their giving 
within the community. There was a general need to better understand the economic and 
community development issues that plague the writer’s community. The leaders 
identified the writer as having the background, skills, and theological preparation to 


engage the congregation in this process and suggested that he develop a series of sermons 
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designed to meet these goals. The writer also identified the need for ongoing training in 
leadership development among the growing leadership in the congregation. This would 
encourage continued collaborations as well as increase their knowledge base. The 
Executive Council was identified as the organization where this activity could be 
effectively carried out. The writer and leaders both agreed that these learning and 
teaching strategies would better enable and encourage the congregation to engage in 
collaborations which would bring about their personal empowerment, increased 
confidence, and commitment to the community they serve. 

The writer’s observation of these processes is in agreement with the leadership 
assessment of themselves and the congregation. Also, the writer observed a willingness 
on the part of the leaders to collaborate with the community in building of a collaborative 
community. With their participation it brought about a desire to increase the credibility 
of the offices they held and the people they served. 

The writer’s observation of the community members was a mixed variety. 
Having experienced a lack of connection and positive response from leaders within the 
community, the residents were reluctant to fully buy into the knowledge that the leaders 
were authentic and that their intentions were credible. The writer understood the need to 
develop programs and intervention strategies that would foster trust between the 
community’s residents and the church. It would take an even greater effort to foster this 
trust with the leaders in the community with its citizens. 

The community focus group data was gathered under some very emotional 


conditions. The writer believes that several of the community members would have 


> The Executive Council is a council of God Can Ministries that consist of Chairs and Vice Chairs 
of every ministry within God Can Ministries, UCC. The Executive Council meets quarterly and would be 
an ideal setting in which to provide on-going leadership development training. 
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seasoned their language with more passion had it not been for the clergy collar the writer 
was wearing. The members were quite reluctant to weigh in their concerns to those who 
would listen. When they did weigh in, their comments were laced with anger and disgust. 
The overall attitude of mistrust, past pains, and frustration associated with a lack of 
response by city officials created an atmosphere of disappointment. The writer, along 
with the leaders who helped facilitate the process was quite compelling in the expressions 
of concems for the community. This allowed for a better flow of information and 
knowledge concerning the community. Consequently the writer was able to compile a list 
of needs and concerns of the participants (see Appendix C). These concerns, as 
previously mentioned, focused on the safety, educational, and economic needs. They held 
very little hope of these needs being addressed by the leadership of the community. This 
leadership included the church. 

As mentioned in the analysis of the writer’s context, the Ford Heights 
community has a history of corruption within the village and within the police 
department. This history along with continued unresponsiveness to the needs of the 
community has deepened the mistrust between the citizens and the powers. Armed with 
this information the writer sought to meet with these leaders in an effort to build 
relationships that could recover the trust that was lost in this process. The writer 
interviewed the leaders in ways that were non-threatening so as to establish rapport with 
the participants. The language used was “How can we” as opposed to “What can you?” 
The individuals interviewed contributed multiple layers of information concerning both 
past and present administrations in their positions. It appeared to the writer that the data 


given by the participants took on a form of uniformity as opposed to personal opinions. 
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The leaders were quick to cite policy and procedure and only at the writer’s urging were 
they willing to express more detailed information. It was difficult to determine the 
leaders’ level of commitment to the citizens of the community even though they all 
agreed to actively engage in programs to foster trust and give information and services to 
the citizens. 

The writer’s interviews with pastors were an exercise in ego building, as each 
pastor seemed to be more concerned with their own individual congregational 
achievements. There was very little conversation regarding the prophetic voice within 
the church for moral and social concerns. However, the writer was able to facilitate the 
development of a ministerial alliance formation between the churches. The writer also 


facilitated the development and wrote of the mission statement for the alliance.* 
Outcome 


The outcome of this project was that a creative collaborative leadership model 
was developed and implemented within the writer’s context that fostered community 
development and economic empowerment of its citizens. These collaborations and 
programs, not only empowered and increased the communities’ knowledge base, but also 
built strong trusting relationships between the citizens of the community and the writer’s 
context. Trusting relationships continued to be built between other partnering agencies, 
leaders in the community and the writer’s congregation. The creative collaborative model 


produced leaders within the writer’s context who took ownership in determining their 


‘ The mission of the Ford Heights Covenant Churches, is to partner in order to faithfully preserve, 
promote, and propagate the moral and spiritual well-being of the Ford Heights community. Our aim is to 
empower this community and be an advocate for education, housing, businesses, fair taxes, and all social 
and political concerns toward the well being of the community to the end that individuals, families, and 
communities are transformed. 
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own destiny as well as facilitating the empowerment of the community. Together the 
collaborators were able to creatively begin the process of addressing the plethora of 
problems and concerns within the writer’s community. 

After the meeting with the mayor and the chief of police community forums were 
held to address the communities concerns regarding safety. The writer’s context was 
where the community leaders and citizens gathered. The results of these forums were the 
police chief and the citizens developing a community watch program and the sharing on 
information regarding crime statistics and drug locations. The Department also 
committed to having more community forums where information regarding crime, 
intervention and community concerns could be shared and relayed. 

The Mayor and the Housing Authority Director also agreed to have community 
forums where the citizens could be continually informed of the strategic plans for 
development. The Housing Authority Director communicated to the members, issues 
concerning housing developments. The director alluded to the fact that there were 
developers who were building housing in the community that were not affordable to the 
residents in public housing. However, he mentioned that there were subsidies available 
to those individuals who could qualify based upon income and other prevailing factors. 
The shocking disclosure was that the housing director communicated to the residents that 
within the next three to five years the housing units would no longer exist. In place of 
them would be single family dwelling for those who qualified for subsidized housing. 

The ministerial alliance formed between the churches of Ford Heights, Illinois 


was able to present a public forum where candidates running for local and state offices 


ize) 


were able to meet with local residents and hear their concerns as well as articulate their 
goals and vision for community development and economic empowerment if elected. 

Facilitating these forums were a necessary part of the writer’s strategic plan in 
order to demonstrate to the community his commitment in addressing the whole of their 
needs and concerns. However, the creative collaborative leadership model was expressed 
most profoundly in the forming of the two partnerships that addressed the educational 
concerns of the community. The preparation the writer’s context had undergone through: 
the stewardship and financial training; the series of sermons and workshops; and the 
survey of gifts and talents, uniquely position them to implement the leadership model 
through forming educational partnerships. 

Through the SWOT analysis and the resulting Strategic Plan, the writer facilitated 
the collaboration partnership between God Can Ministries’ Education and Family Life 
Institute and the Meager Evers Elementary School. This collaboration produced one of 
the major educational outreach in the writer’s context, the K-4 Homework and Tutoring 
Center. Volunteers From the writer’s context developed a program of study that tutored 
these youth during the calendar school year. The program’s first year was a success. The 
local school expressed appreciation and acknowledgement that the students were 
operating at a more efficient level, grades were improving, and the children’s confidence 
level and behavior were improving due to the tutoring and the individual care they were 
receiving. The volunteer for this program consisted of teens as well as adults. 

The second major collaboration was the establishment of the writer’s context, 
God Can Ministries’ Education and Family Life Institute as an official site for GED 


education. This was a partnership between the above and Prairie State College. The 
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program graduated its first GED student, which was a moment of celebration. However, 
the uniqueness of this program was that many students within this context have other 
distractions and needs like unemployment, child care, lack of motivation, etc. that caused 
them to neglect their studies and threaten their success of completion. The creative 
strategy of this collaboration was the congregation’s ability to provide the vocational, 
financial, and emotional counseling advice needed to keep them focused on their studies. 
This was the basis for the collaboration with Prairie State College. 

Prairie State Community College had unsuccessfully engaged this context with a 
similar program for GED education. They feared there would not be enough interest to 
sustain a program because the community members were not motivated enough to 
participate fully in a program of this type, even though the need existed for this program. 

The writer assured the Partner that his context was well prepared to provide 
creative methods of intervention to the students to keep them encouraged and provide the 
necessary resources they would need to continue the program. To this date over fifteen 
students are registered and active in the GED program. One of the main resources 
needed was a convenient and accessible location with books and instructors. Prairie State 
provided these resources. However, the challenge to sustain participation rested with the 
writer’s context leaders. Preparation for training in the writer’s context centered around 
finance and stewardship, as well as the series of motivational sermons which would give 
the volunteers the necessary resources they needed to serve as counselors, care givers, 
advisors, and tutors. These creative resources enabled the students to focus on their 


studies while dealing with the continuing crisis within the community context. 
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In addition, a partnership was established with Prairie State Community College 
and the writer’s context that would provide resources and training for individuals to 
participate in a program to obtain their Commercial Driver’s License. This partnership 
resulted in one student within the writer’s context completing this training and obtaining 
employment. 

The motto for our educational outreach is “Liberation through Education.” It is 
the writer’s strong belief that economic and community empowerment will happen 
through gaining knowledge that will lead to empowerment and the motivation to do for 
one’s self and their community. The writer believes that due to the collaborative efforts 
of all participants they were able to build a collaborative community, which empowered 
leaders, individuals, and institutions to engage in community development and economic 


empowerment more effectively. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


Summary 


This project was born many years ago out of the writer’s conception of 
Nehemiah’s declaration, “Come let us rise up and build” (Nehemiah 2:18). After seeing 
the devastation and deprivation of the writer’s particular context in which he served and 
comparing it to what Nehemiah witnessed having similar conditions in the city of 
Jerusalem, he was compelled to act. Responding to crises in a community where the 
church is located should be the aim of any congregation to begin the process of Kingdom 
building as Jesus said in Luke 18, by bringing good news to the poor and oppressed and 
to seek ways to recover the sight to those who are blind. 

The writer’s context was filled with states of helplessness and hopelessness to low 
expectations and in some cases, no expectations at all. Poverty, crime, drug addition, 
teen pregnancy, unemployment, gang violence are just a few of the systemic problems 
that exist within this climate the writer serves. Understanding that a collective effort was 
needed to respond to these conditions, the writer was moved to develop a project that 
would meet some of the needs plaguing this community. Thus was born this particular 
project: Building a Collaborative Community: A Creative Leadership Model for 
Community Development and Economic Empowerment. Creativity in approaching the 


process of developing a collaborative leadership model was the essence of this project. 
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Methods had been tried before. Some of them were similar, some dissimilar. Yet, this 
project’s main focus was on building a collaborative community based on having a 
collaborative leadership model that would economically empower the citizens in the 
writer’s context. 

During the field experience the writer set out to collect data that would be 
essential to the formation of a strategy that would allow the development of this project. 
The beginning place for the writer was within his own particular context. Just like 
charity begins at home, he believed that this project should begin within his own 
particular context. There were identified leaders within this context the writer believed 
would be prime candidates for the development and the empowerment of leaders. These 
leaders were brought together in a focus group setting to brainstorm ideas around what it 
meant to be engaged in community development and economic empowerment. Also, it 
was determined the extent and the depth of each participant’s knowledge in these areas. 
After establishing the level of knowledge, the writer chose to develop the leadership’s 
awareness and knowledge base in order for the church to be a place of healing, hope and 
wholeness, which is part of their mission statement. This was accomplished through 
additional training and the series of sermons presented on stewardship, finance, and 
God’s call to build collaborative communities. Once the model was developed among the 
leaders they began to go to members of the congregation to duplicate the process applied 
to them. The aim was to educate, inform and create awareness to the issues of 
community development and economic empowerment. The members were somewhat 


hesitant because of the gathering of information needed that exposed their lack of 
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knowledge around these sensitive subjects. However, the leadership was careful to 
modify their approach in order to meet the needs of those who were apprehensive. 

The writer was successful in the building of a collaborative community around the 
issues of community development and economic empowerment within his context. With 
this model firmly in place, the writer, leaders, and members of the congregation were 
now able to begin the process of empowering the community around them. As they 
began to look into the external surroundings of the writer’s context, an assessment of the 
conditions along with those who were leaders had to be developed. In keeping with the 
strategies associated with the model, they developed a focus group from within the 
community. These were individuals as well as a few other people who could be 
considered leaders in their areas, (i.e. social service workers) that gathered for what 
would be the collection of data necessary to begin the process of building a collaborative 
community. 

After accessing the information gathered from the focus group, the writer felt that 
the next step would be to interview the leadership within the community in order to 
match the information and knowledge gained from the focus group with making the 
leaders aware of the data. It also provided an opportunity for the leadership to share 
knowledge and information and awareness as to what they believed were the forces and 
conditions contributing to the decay of the community. As a result of these meetings 
with the leaders and after hearing the concerns of the people, the leaders were compelled 
to gather and meet with members of the community in order to collaborate in ways that 


would develop and empower the community. 
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One of the biggest challenges to connecting with leadership is overcoming the 
barriers that leadership presents when there is a desire to find rational for what is 
perceived to be negative evaluations of the performances associated with their particular 
positions. However, the writer being clergy, garnered a measure of respect and 
credibility in gaining access and trust during these processes. The writer is not 
advocating that there must be clergy who make the inroads to gain access to the 
leadership. However, the writer is advocating that creativity, just like the model, must be 
the banner that is carried into these situations. This means that there will need to be 
someone with credibility in a particular community that would intervene on their behalf. 

Another challenge was in the area where the writer is most familiar and had a 
distinct advantage. This was in the area of approaching the ministers themselves. In 
approaching the churches the writer knew that there would be possible territorial issues 
where it relates to actions within the community. The writer discovered that in 
approaching the ministers about the conditions in the community, the ministers were 
quite familiar with those conditions. Most were willing to comment about the conditions 
more so than talk about solutions. The other issue in this instance when it came to 
participation was, where the actions associated with collaborations would take place. 
Getting beyond the egos was an act in futility, in some cases. However, in the midst of 
the challenges associated with this group, the writer was able to convince and dialog 
around the issue of forming a ministerial alliance. This alliance would be charged with 
creatively and collectively taking a moral, spiritual, and ethical stance against those 


forces that perpetuate the degradation of the community. 
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The local school systems were approached as a result of the information gathered 
from the focus group around the issues of education and literacy. The question posed to 
them was, “How can we make your job easier?” These questions elicited several 
responses in the area of parental responsibility and family structure. The school 
administrators believed that there must be an associated agent involved in the 
development of the children. This could be in the form of an after school program, 
computer literacy, or basic reading and writing instruction and assistance with 
homework. Anyone who approaches this project hereafter, must understand the 
enormous amount of tension and burdens that teachers have that are placed upon them. 
They are underpaid, overworked, under appreciated and most of all, given the least 
amount of empathy from the parents. However, educators always welcome intervention 
and assistance because it makes their job of instruction easier. 

The local college system was approached because of the conditions associated 
with the large drop out and expulsion rate within the writer s context. The writer 
believed that there must be a way where local colleges could intervene and engage in 
adult education that empowers individuals to compete in this economic environment. 
The writer met with the leadership of these local institutions in order to determine a 
collaborative strategy to address issues of literacy and adult education. The collaboration 
formed here was mutually acceptable because the writer’s context mission outreach was 
in the area of education. The Education and Family Life Institute which is the mission 
arm of God Can Ministries, UCC established several years a3g0 and was determined it 
would engage in the education of the family in all aspects of learning based on the needs 


of the community. This partnership led to the establishment of a GED program that 
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would facilitate youth and adults receiving their high school equivalency. One of the 
challenges associated with this partnership had to do with funding and limited resources. 
The writer’s context, God Can Ministries, UCC has been primarily funding the Institute. 
However, there have been numerous conversations and at one particular time there was a 
promise of a large contribution from both the local and state government that is still 
pending. 

The biggest contribution to the development of the creative leadership model was 
in ultimately creating a strategic plan that would effectively address the conditions and 
issues within the context. The SWOT analysis provided the writer and leaders within the 
context the understanding and awareness necessary to engage in community development 
and economic empowerment in an intelligent fashion. The process yielded clarity as well 
as insights into the best practices in dealing with situations and conditions. Most 
important, it provided the focus that made the engagement more efficient and effective. 

It allowed the participants to weigh in with their opinions and suggestions in such a way 
as to empower them to contribute more frequently. The SWOT analysis fostered unity of 
purpose and shared interest. It elicited many creative responses that contributed to the 
generation of a solid strategic plan. 

The Strategic Plan would be carried out over a three year period with measurable 
goals and opportunities for modification and sustainability. Included in the plan was a 
period of assessment in order to chart the effectiveness as well as possible revisions. The 
building of a collaborative community with a creative collaborative leadership model 


must have as its goal the development of a strategic plan. This plan would be the 
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compass that will direct the ministry focus and the ways and means by which the 
collaborations will take place. 

The development of a strategic plan cannot be accomplished without taking the 
necessary actions to educate and inform the collective participants, which is central to the 
formation and implementation of the plan. The primary resources of participants must be 
farmed from the context in which one serves. Developing a solid awareness of the 
community that is to be served is essential. And, having a solid understanding of the 
leadership that serves the community will foster the ability to form partnerships that 
speak directly to the context. This is possible through active engagement of the 


individuals and the institutions that they serve. 
Theological Reflections 


What does the Lord require of you? This question is inferred in the book of 
Micah 6: 8. In this chapter the author is struggling with how to present himself before 
God. Micah raises the possibility of bowing before God. He also raise the possibility of 
offering ten thousand rams with ten thousand rivers of oil or even giving his firstborn to 
pay for his sins. All of Micah’s pondering centered on what he could do to please God. 
However, in the midst of this monologue, Micah hears a voice that says “He has told you, 
O mortal, what is good; and what does the Lord require of you but to do justice, and to 
love kindness, and to walk humbly with your God?” (Micah 6:8) The response to Micah 
in this periscope might suggest that God is tired of the church pretending to not 


understand what God wants from us. The response indicates that we don’t have to 
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ponder this question because the answer is simple. All God wants from us is to do those 
things that are just and kind. 

It was not a difficult process for the writer to discern how to apply acts of justice 
and kindness in the writer’s context. The devastation, hopelessness, and signs of decay 
were visible symptoms of a community that needed to be rebuilt. It was not only clear to 
the writer that this community had been unjustly served and that God’s call was to 
provide ministries that would rebuild lives and restore hope, it was also clear that this call 
would not be possible without a creative collaborative model of intervention. 

Collaboration is not a new 21* century model of intervention. It was a model 
used in biblical antiquity and it is the model God has called us into since creation when 
God said, in Genesis 1: 24, “Let us make humankind in our image, according to our 
likeness..:” Creation itself was collaboration between the triad God; known traditionally 
as God the Father (Parent), Son, and Holy Spirit. Nehemiah’s call was a call of 
collaboration to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. His plea to the people was, “Come, let us 
rebuild the wall of Jerusalem, so that we may no longer suffer disgrace.” (Nehemiah 2: 
17) The response of the people in verse eighteen was, “Let us start building!” 
Nehemiah’s plea to the people was based on how he understood God working through 
him and his understanding that God’s grace was upon him. God called One’s self into 
collaboration, and like in the case of Nehemiah, God works through human beings to 
form collaborations to address the needs of the community. Jesus himself understood 
God’s call to collaboration in his declaration to his disciples not to do this work of 
evangelism alone. He, in what is known as the “Great Commission,” instructed his 


disciples to “Go and make Disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
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Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything that I 
have commanded you . . . (Matthew 28:19). No, collaboration is not a new 21* century 
model of intervention. 

This writer understands his call to ministry is one that calls him to collaborations 
that will bring about God’s Kingdom (Realm) on earth as it is in heaven. However, the 
problem the writer encountered in this journey is that many people have forgotten, 
ignored, or disregarded this call to do justice, rebuild communities, and restore hope 
through community development and economic empowerment. In this time of 
individualism and prosperity preaching, the writer encountered many people who lived 
and operated by the principles of self-survival, self-satisfaction, and doing their own 
thing. This made it difficult to simply proclaim to the community, “Come, let us rise up 
and build.” Unlike Nehemiah’s community who answered swiftly, “let us start building,” 
many people were confused and did not understand and/or appreciate the call to reach out 
into the very devastation they were surrounded and impacted by. This is why the writer 
had to spend so much time preaching, teaching, and meeting with leaders in order to 
convince God’s people that intervention was not only necessary, but mandated by God as 
a requirement to please God. In the writer’s context the call was to engage in economic 
empowerment and community development efforts that transformed individuals and the 
places where they lived. 

A call to a church and a particular community is also a call to meet the need of the 
community. In his book, Building Up Zion’s Walls, Perkins asserts that our 
“interconnectiveness, communalism, and adopting the underdog, must carry over into our 


notions of financial empowerment if we are to make the most of our potential for 
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economic strength.” This means, the congregation has to be aware of their own states in 
order to engage this work of economic and community development. Consequently, it 
was necessary to preach and teach finance and stewardship within the church 
environment. Perkin’s further posits that stewardship of what God gives us is important 
in the life of the church. However, in order to empower others toward economic and 
community development, members needed to have a knowledge base to manage their 
own financial affairs and situations. Perkins states, “While we are to be good stewards of 
the gifts the Lord has given us, successful economic development and money 
management skills are the key to our being able to fulfill here on earth the work the Lord 
has left for us to do.”” The writer, in his context facilitated several workshops on credit 
repair, insurance, faith based budgeting as well as stewardship principles in general. 
Oftentimes it is forgotten that the church is a composite of those people in the world. 
Consequently, church members are directly affected by many of the social ills that plague 
our community and lack the knowledge base to relieve themselves from the financial 
burdens that exist within their own families and households. Consequently, the appeal to 
members to tithe and support missions cannot be realized because of the economic 
conditions and states that also exist within the writer’s ministry context as well as the 
community. Issues such as Mortgage and insurance redlining, discrimination in 
processing loan applications, and unwritten but stringently enforced restrictive housing 


covenants are obstacles, states Perkins, that have been deliberately built into the fabric of 


" James C. Perkins, Building Up Zion’s Walls: Ministry for Empowering the African American 
Family (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1999), 230. 
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our society’s economy to keep out those who ‘do not belong.”® This means that a 
collaborative effort towards community and economic empowerment not only serves the 
community but the church also. 

However in reflection, the writer recognized that individuals within the church 
and community often see the church (especially the African American Church) as a place 
to go to worship, be encouraged through preaching and hear some really good music. 
Somehow, the call to “Go,” into the community to be the church got missed. In the 
church one somehow closes their eyes and pretend not to see or shuts their ears and 
pretend not to hear the cries for liberation that come from the lived experiences of the 
people who inhabit our church and community. In his book, Zhe Loving Home, Lee 
Butler posits that African spirituality is more than an engagement of spiritual matters like 
prayer...” He further states, “Moreover, it is not just the acknowledgment but the 
engagement with all aspects of life.”” It was important for the writer to help open the 
eyes, ears, and hearts of the church and community in order to connect with their needs. 

In his book, Preaching about Crisis in the Community, Samuel D. Proctor asserts 
that when one really observes how they have missed opportunities they could have been 


»© The writer 


able to enjoy, that acknowledgement, he states, “would hurt us deeply. 
believes this is because most people want the best for everyone and would not want 


others to live devastated and condemned lives while others (including themselves) enjoy 


3 Tbid., 39-40. 


‘Lee H. Butler, Jr., A Loving Home: Caring for African American Marriage and Families 
(Cleveland, OH: The Pilgrim Press, 2000), 51. 
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the good parts of life. This is why it is important to preach, teach, and remind people of 
how God has been good to them. Then through this goodness and grace one is to give to 
others in collective efforts toward their empowerment. This is what theologian Dwight 


»7 That is, one must teach and preach in ways 


Hopkins calls, “Heart and Head Theology. 
that move others not simply to think but to also feel. When one feels, especially at our 
deepest levels, one will act. 

When the plight of people touches hearts, one will be moved and compelled to 
action. Building a collaborative community is based on the premise that people’s hearts 
will be touched to give of their time, talents, and treasures to bring about collaborative 
strategies that will literally rebuild the walls of confidence and abilities of God’s people. 
The leader’s call was to preach within and outside of the church the good news. The 
good news was that there were enough gifts, talents, and skills within the community to 
form the necessary collaborations that would restore hope and move people toward the 
abundant life, a life that, states Proctor, “leads one toward self-determination and 
freedom to choose the high road or the low.” This abundant life, he states “allows one to 
overflow with creativity and spiritual renewal, with a source of hope that is inexhaustible 
because it comes from God.”* 

Building a collaborative community to address issues of community and 
economic development is a way to present the good news of the gospel in tangible ways. 


Proctor reminds us that the preacher is not only the articulator of the gospel, but the one 


’ Dwight N. Hopkins, Heart and Head: Black Theology Past, Present and Future (New York: 
Palgrave, 2002), XIV. “If spirituality is what we feel about transcendence, and religion is what we believe 
about God, then theology is what we think about what we feel and believe.” 


® Proctor, Preaching About Crises in the Community, 24. 
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who will “shed the light of the good news upon the communities concern”.” This is 
interpreted as the writer’s call to be a physical presence of Jesus Christ to the community. 
This call to abundance is not that of prosperity. Rather it is one of physical, spiritual, and 
emotional wholeness where not only one’s physical needs are met, but spiritual as well. 
This makes the work of community development and economic empowerment more than 
simply a way to empower individuals and communities, but a way to bring people to 
Christ, who is the giver of every good and perfect gift. 

Theologically, the writer sees the creative collaborative model as a vehicle to 
connect individuals and communities with one another in mutuality and with one 
purpose. Butler states, “The highest community value is cooperation.”"” That is why any 
creative collaborative model that is faith based must value collective work and 
responsibility. Individualism and attitudes of individualism will not sustain any 
community especially those communities that are at-risk and underserved. Butler 
reminds us that it is the spiritual interconnectedness of all people and all things that 
situates the individual within the community, and without that connection, there is no 
identifiable being.”'! He further states, and the writer agrees, “There is no life in 
isolation or individuality.” Therefore, the call is always, “come, let us.” 

In final reflection, the outcome of this Doctor of Ministry project realized a model 
for creative collaborations that can be utilized and adapted by any faith base organization 


desiring to do ministries of community development and economic empowerment. 


? Tbid., 24. 
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However, for the writer, the personal satisfaction situated itself in seeing people who had 
little hope restored to states of hopefulness. The satisfaction came in seeing individuals 
receive GEDs’ and skill training that qualified them for gainful employment. The 
satisfaction came from the many people who found, within the writer’s context, a church 
home as well as a place where they could come to be inspired toward greatness. Butler 
states that “despair is described as a feeling of being isolated and destitute.”’? The 
collaborations and partnerships that were formed allowed for individuals who felt alone 
and isolated to find people who were willing to partner with them in the rebuilding of 
their lives without judgment or rebuke. The writer experienced people’s renewed hope 
that the church was a place where people gathered to care for one another. It was from 
the testimonies of these individuals that the writer was convinced even more of God’s 
call for the church to engage in ministries that rebuild lives, restore hope, and established 


foundations of trust, love, and community. 
Conclusion 


All along this writer’s journey he understood his call to build collaborative 
communities. This calling describes many of his secular jobs, which called him to 
develop collaborative programs to address the needs of seniors within the communities of 
Chicago. It was no surprise that the writer’s call to ordained ministry landed him in an 
area where he was able to use his gifts and skills to build a collaborative community 
where ministries of economic empowerment and community development could take 
place. The writer’s desire in the Doctor of Ministry project was to build a collaborative 


community through the development of a creative collaborative model for economic 
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empowerment and community development. The writer experienced the implementation 
of this model in the community being more informed and developing educational 
opportunities within the community. 

The continued challenge within the writer’s context is to financially sustain the 
programs that are developed and to gain enough resources to carry out the three year 
strategic plan that was developed. Funding is the major challenge of the writer’s context. 
The increase in membership has not added up to the expected results of increases in tithes 
and offering. This is because of the unemployment or underemployment levels of many 
of the members who join the writer’s congregation from the community. Therefore, the 
financial resources available to sustain the church as weil as the programs that serve the 
community are limited. This is another reason why partnerships and collaborations are 
necessary. However, gathering financial resources continue to be a challenge for the 
church as well as members of the community. The writer’s future plan is to work more 
aggressively to obtain a funding base that will sustain multiple programs of 
empowerment and economic development to better this community. The appeal to the 
church, community, and the larger society and entities, will continue to be, “Come, Let 


Us Rise Up and Build!” 
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GLOSSARY 


DEFINITIONS USED IN PROJECT AND FOCUS GROUPS 


Collaborative: 


Community: 


Creativity: 


Development: 


Economics: 


Empowerment: 


Model: 


To work together jointly. To cooperate willingly with or towards 
an effort. 


A body of individuals organized into a unit. A group marked by 
common characteristics, policy, or common economic interest. 


Having the power or quality of bringing into existence, using our 
imagination to make something out of nothing, or for the first time. 


The whole process of growth realized. To cause something or 
someone to become viable. To cause or allow to be fully open and 
expressive. 


The concern with production and distribution and consumption. 
Also relating to the household or its management. Relating to a 
divine dispensation or system. 


To give authority to. To give ability. To give power to. Or, to 
fully equip and allow for opportunity. 


A plan on how to build. Serves as a pattern or source for 
something that can be imitated. 
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APPENDIX -A 
(Surveys) -Pre-Test and Post Test Questions 


Budgeting Christian Style 


What is a financial budget? 

Do you know how to budget your income? Yes No 

Why is a financial budget important to your financial plan Christian style? 
What are the five steps to creating a financial budget? 

How committed are you to following a financial budget? 

What is your financial vision for kingdom building? 

What is the very first thing you do before you determine a budget? 

True or False: The longer you stick to a budget the harder it becomes. 

It is great to maintain a budget for: (a) Every pay check (b) Every month (c) 
Every year (d) All of the above? 

What do you need to know to determine your budget? 

True or False: A box of envelopes is a good tool to.use to help you budget. 
Currently, a family of four usually spends $ per week on groceries. 
True or False: Buying aunt Jamina’s pancake mix helps save money. 

True or False: Cashing your paycheck is a good technique for budgeting. 
True or False: It is best to never go to McDonalds when you are on a budget. 


Insurance 
What is life insurance? 
Why do you need Life Insurance? 
What is cash value? 
What are the three types of Insurance offered? 
How long is the contestability period? 
Name two reasons why people do not buy Insurance? 
What does it take to create an estate? 


Credit Repair 


How to you go about increasing your Credit Score with Credit Bureau 
Agencies? 

What are some of the obstacles to obtaining housing and employment as it 
relates to your credit score? 

How is your credit score calculated? 


These questions were answered by the participants in the form of a pre-test. The pretest 
was followed by a series of workshops on Budgeting/Stewardship, Insurance, and Credit 
Repair. These workshops were conducted by leaders within the congregation who had 
expertise in these areas. 
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APPENDIX - A (continued) 
(Surveys) -Pre-Test and Post Test Questions 


After each workshop a Post-Test was given using the same questions. Participants scored 
in the 40- 50 % range on the pre-test. However, they scored in the 90-100 % range on the 
Post-Test. 


The writer engaged all the participants in theological reflections following each 
workshop in order to facilitate their understanding between the connections to our faith 
and finances as well as our call to empower others toward economic and community 
development. 
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APPENDIX B 
COMMUNITY FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


What are the needs of this community? 

Are the Parents in need of parenting classes? 

What are the needs of the children, teens, and youth? 

What is your assessment of the leadership in this community? 
What are they doing that is working? 

What are they doing that is not working? 


. What are the key issues within the community you would like to 


see leaders take leadership in? 


. How are the school systems in this community? 


What are the housing issues in this community? 


. What are your economic concerns as it pertains to jobs or job 


training. 


. Is the community safe? If yes, why? If no, why? 

_ Is law enforcement effective 

. What are the educational needs of this community? 

. Do the children in this community have any motivation to come 


out to programs that are being offered to them? 


. What educational programs do you think would fit the needs of the 


Ford Heights Community? 


. Give us some thought of what additional programs, improvements, 


etc. you think would benefit the community. 


. What would be the most creative approach to meet the needs of the 


community? 

Do you know of any educational programs (past and present) in the 
community? 

What has been the success rate for these programs? 
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APPENDIX — C 
FOCUS GROUP OUTCOME 


Education 


209,000 Adults don’t have High School Diplomas 

Too many adults who do not have a High School Diplomas 

Many have not completed 8" grade 

Cutting resources toward education 

If churches close access to resources become difficult 

Too many of Ford Heights youth are being kicked out of Bloom Trail 

We are going to loose our schools if we loose our students 

Not enough advocacy from parents and community members to address the issue 
of children being kicked out of High School. 


Safety 
People walking the streets in hopelessness - need to be encouraged 
People are set in their circumstances not trying to get better 
Concern for the effectiveness of policing within the community 
Too many drugs and drug addicted people 
Police are not doing an adequate job protecting the citizens 
Employment 
Not enough job or opportunities for job training 
Low paying wages 


Housing 


Concern about what will become of the housing units 
Concerned about affordable housing 


Churches 


Churches do not respond to the needs of the community. 
They don’t care ; 
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APPENDIX — D 
LEADERSHIP INTERVIEWS FROM WRITER’S CONTEXT 
Operation Transformation Leadership Inventory 


Pastor: Rev. Edward Smith Davis 
Date of Interview: 

Leader’s Name 

Membership Date 


Ministry Involvement 


Before the interview began, participants were introduced and familiarized with 
the mission, value, and purpose of God Can Ministries, UCC. The leaders 
participate in helping to tell this story based on how much they perceived they 
knew about who we were as a church and why we came into existence. 


The leaders were told that all leaders would, individually go through the same 
process of interviews with the same questions. They were all instructed that their 
information, opinions, and thoughts were for pastoral use only and would not be 
shared with other members of the congregation. 


Discussion Questions 


What do you like best about God Can Ministries, UCC and why? 

What do you dislike about God Can Ministries, UCC and why? 

What has been your involvement in ministries at God Can Ministries, UCC? 
What are some of the improvements you believe would make God Can Ministries, 
UCC a better organization? 

How do you see God Can Ministries’ involvement in the local community? 

What is your passion? This means what one thing would you volunteer your 
time, talents and contributed your treasures toward if it was occurring within God 
Can Ministries? 

What is your passion in serving the community? 

What gifts to you believe you bring to God Can Ministries to help fulfill its 
mission. 

What do you need from the leadership to empower you to do ministries you are 
passionate about? 

The meetings began and ended with prayer and lasted approximately one 
hour. 
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APPENDIX — D (continued) 
LEADERSHIP INTERVIEW RESULTS FROM WRITER’S CONTEXT 


Likes: 

95% Of the leaders interviewed ranked the pastoral leadership, preaching and 
fellowship as the top things they love about God Can Ministries. 

90% Of the leaders interviewed appreciated the large number of youth, young adult 
and children who were part of the Congregation. 

80% Of the leader interviewed identified music, performing arts, and opportunities to 
serve as what they liked best about God Can Ministries. 

Dislikes: 

90% Of the leaders interviewed expressed dislike and dissatisfaction in the 
leadership’s ability to lead groups. The majority of the complaints centered on 
communication issues between many leaders and the need for leadership training. 
They indicated that there was a zeal to work among people in the congregation. 
However, the lack of knowledge results, many times, in disorganization, mis- 
communications and hurt feeling. 

80% Of the leaders complained that there was not enough volunteerism among 


membership. 


Involvement in God Can Ministries 


100% Of the leaders interviewed were involved in at least one ministry of the church. 

80% Of the leaders interviewed were involved in two ministries within the church. 

30% Of the leaders interviewed were actively involved in several ministries and 
served on Boards. 

Note: The strongest ministry involvements were the Music ministries, performing arts, 


Sunday School teachers, and youth ministries 


God Can Ministries’ Involvement in the Local Community 


100% Of the leaders interviewed agreed we should be more involved in the community 

90% Of the leaders interviewed expressed fears as their reasons for not being more 
involved in the community. 

10% Of the Leaders had participated in community events such as talent shows, 
breakfast with santa, and health fairs. 

80% Of the leaders interviewed expressed the desire to put God Can Ministries on 
“the map” through activities that serve the needs of the community. 

95% Of the Leaders expressed the need to become more involved in evangelism 


Passion and Gifts: 


30% Of the leaders interviewed identified their passion for serving the children and 
youth, teaching them to sing and becoming involved in tutoring programs. 

50% Of the leaders interviewed identified a passion for developing mentoring 
programs for children, youth and young adults become more successful. 

80% Of the Leaders interviewed identified education as a way they could use their 


gifts and talents to help empower individuals. 
100% Of the leaders interviewed desired to do more outreach. 
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APPENDIX — F 
SERMON SERIES DESCRIPTION 
& 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


SERMON SERIES DESCRIPTION 
Sermon#1 Love of Money: How Money Effects Our Relationship with God 
Sermon #2 How Do We Handle Money? How Money Motivates us 
Sermon #3 Following God’s Plan - God Has a Divine Plan 
Sermon #4 Giving Out of Love — God Gave His Son 


Sermon #5 — Tithing Serves the Masses 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


© What were the titles of the Faith and Finance Preaching Series conducted by 
Rev. Edward Smith Davis? 

Describe the GCM Community we serve? 

What is the meaning of stewardship? 

What is the meaning of Tithing? 

What is the meaning of Capital Campaign? 

We do we financially support our church? 

What is the mission statement of God Can Ministries, UCC? 

Thus far, what has been God Can Ministries most effective outreach program? 
What is a “Case Statement”? 

What is the major capital improvement needed within our church grounds? 
Why is it important to visit members in their homes when seeking their 
participation in fundraising/capital campaigns, and other stewardship 
activities? 

e Where can this church make its greatest impact in the community we serve? 
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Who We Are - What We Offer 
Strengths 
¢We serve community children 
*We have shown progressive results 
*We have an alternative place for safety - Create Safe Haven 
«We promote Education 
*We give personalized attention 
«We motivate learners 
°We are in a convenient location 
*We reach the underserved 
*We have a wealth of experience 
Community We Serve 
Weaknesses 


°We are in a Low Income community 


*We have a low literacy rate 


¢Our community is ravished with corruption, poverty, crime, drugs, violence 
¢Our community is overpopulated and we have a lack of affordable housing. 
*Our community does not have enough schools for the population 


*We have a lack of quality education available for our community 


°We have a high student to teacher ratio in the school 


°We have a lack of quality law enforcement due to inadequate pay 
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*We have governing bodies who are part time employees therefore unable to be 
fully invested in the needs of the community. 
*We have a lack of recreational facilities for the children in our community 


°We have lots of churches but included is a lack of faith in the faith institutions of 
the community. 


*We have young parents (including teen parents) 
*All of these create and unstructured and unstable environment. 
*We are surrounded by people who have a sense of hopelessness and Helplessness 


«We do not have adequate (24hr) transportation which decreases the opportunities 
for mobility and opportunity to find needed resources outside of the community. 


-Our overall environment is not conducive to learning. 
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APPENDIX - H 
STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
CHURCH/COMMUNITY 


Self Identified Completed Education Level of God Can Ministries’ Membership 
Based on an Active Participation Membership Role of Approximately 50 adults 


Education Level of Membership 


e Ofthe above college educated members, eight per-cent of them had degrees in the 
field of education and vocational counseling; five percent were theologicaly 
trained in pastoral care; and others had backgrounds in business and nursing. 

This uniquely situated the members to engage in collaborations of partnerships. 
that had education as its goal. 

@ GCM’s Community Coordinators identified over 50 adults in the community who 
were eligible for the GED Program. 

Over 30 adults registered for the GED Program 
Three students applied for and took the GED Examination 


® One student passed the examination and two students completed partial 
fulfillment and is continuing in the program. 
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APPENDIX - I 
STRATEGIC PLAN 


The Dr. Sharon L. Ellis 
Education & Family Life Institute 


Liberation Through Education 


Strategic Plan 2006-2008 


Our faith is rooted in the belief that a quality education promotes the dignity of people 


Liberation Through Education 
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We the Strategic Planning Committee are looking to the future with great anticipation 
and hope. We believe that our purpose is noble, honest, and just. This strategic plan 
establishes major goals and strategies for the Education & Family Life Institute and lays 
out action steps to achieve these goals. In the development of this plan, the Board 
members and Advisory Team members have worked together to think about the past, 
present, and future. Throughout this process we have sought the counsel of key 
constituents where possible. We are grateful for the dedication of both our advisory team 
and the board members and to the many others who have contributed to this process. 
And, we look forward to establishing key partnerships in the future development of the 
Dr. Sharon L. Ellis Education & Family Life Institute. 


Mission Statement 


Our mission is to provide educational programs and opportunities as well as improve the 
quality of education in at-risk and underserved communities that develops critical 
thinking and learning skills as well as intervention and prevention strategies and 
methodologies, to the end that broken lives are repaired, families are restored, and 
communities are revitalized. 


Vision Statement 


Our vision is to make a major impact in underserved and at risk communities by being a 
primary source in using educational models, methods, and strategies to promote learning 
that restores and empowers families and communities. 


Value Statements 


e Weare dedicated to promoting the dignity of people and families. 


e Our faith is rooted in the belief that quality education is the building blocks to 
freedom, empowerment and stability in church, communities, and society. 


e Weare committed fo learning, compassion, friendliness, and discipline which are 
necessary to live healthy and productive lives. 
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Liberation Through Education 


Executive Summary 


This strategic plan for the Dr. Sharon L. Ellis Education & Family Life Institute has been 
a labor of love and dedication on behalf of the entire strategic planning committee. I am 
grateful to the many individuals who have participated in this process and have provided 
us with invaluable insights and information in developing this plan. Without their 
participation this strategic plan would not be a reality. 


Several years ago when the Education & Family Life Institute was established, we had 
envisioned an outreach of prevention and intervention to at-risk and underserved 
individuals and families who were suffering the effects of Domestic and Sexual violence, 
gang violence, substance abuse and HIV/Aids. At the time of the Institute’s formation 
we believed our mission was to provide advocacy, education, and support that would 
facilitate the healing and restoration of our community. Providing educational 
opportunities as a means of prevention would be our primary methodology toward 
accomplishing our goals. 


As the years progressed, we recognized that we could not address, directly, all of the 
many ills that impact our communities. However, we discovered that the common thread 
that facilitated many of the social ills within our communities resulted from a lack of a 
quality education and educational opportunities. Consequently, we were met with the 
question, What can be done to make the greatest impact in responding to the crisis that is 
plaguing and oppressing our communities? We believe that education and educational 
opportunities are the keys to liberation. Therefore, we aggressively launched a campaign 
to form partnerships that would address these issues. 


In adopting our mission statement we wanted it to reflect the specific task of which we 
had been charged. We tested the statement to validate whether it met the specific needs. 
And we understood the mission statement had to be backed up with definite plans and 
goals. In adopting our vision statement, we wanted one that would challenge us as we 
live into the future. We wanted our value statements to reflect who we are as a faith 
based community. 


As we developed the strategic plan, we identified goal areas and then developed the 
strategy for each goal. This strategic plan will direct us on how to utilize our limited 
human and financial resources and also direct us in ways to engage in creative 
collaborations and partnerships. We understand we must be wise and faithful stewards of 
the resources we have especially as we think about new services we intend to provide. 
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By placing value in people first, we believe that the challenges ahead will be met with 

our determination to succeed. We look forward to the Dr. Sharon L. Ellis Education & 
Family Life Institute becoming a major partner in the revitalization of our communities 
both economically and educationally. 


Edward Smith Davis, MBA, M_Div., Sharon Ellis Davis, PhD 
C.E.O. Director of Programs 


Strategic Plan 


In outlining our plan to make an impact in the community we presently serve, it was 
imperative that we have an understanding of who we were as well as our external 
environment. We started by taking a SWOT analysis in order to help us filter the 
process. A SWOT analysis is a process of taking stock that involves a thorough 
examination of both the internal status and external context in which the organization was 
located. This environmental scan helped us to develop a common perception. The 
environmental scan identified our strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, and threats 
(SWOT). The purpose of the SWOT analysis was to isolate key issues and facilitate a 
strategic approach. 


We looked at who we were internally and discovered our strengths, weaknesses, 
opportunities, and the threats that could possibly alter our strategic plan. We then, took a 
SWOT analysis of the community of which we presently serve in order to determine how 
best to meet their educational needs. We began this process by holding a focus group 
meeting in order to identify the needs and concerns of the community around the issues 
of education. The focus group meeting was held in the Educational Institute with twenty- 
five participants including representatives of the Education & Family Life Institute. 
Among the participants were educators who came from surrounding communities as well 
as members from the local community college. The focus group was asked a series of 
questions in order to facilitate open discussions. The common thread was the participants 
felt the major concerns were the issues of literacy and quality educational opportunities. 
The focus group revealed a substantial amount of information that was compiled by the 
Board of Directors of the Education & Family Life Institute in order to determine how 
best to serve the communities. What was developed was a set of goals and challenges of 
an adult literacy program in the community. 


The Board determined that, in addition to our other programs and services, we would 
develop an adult literacy program that would best serve our surrounding community. 
And, the program would include a plan that would provide an opportunity for the 
participants to receive a GED education. We would also develop a support system that 
would encourage and keep up with the participants. This support system would include 
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the availability of vocational and other types of counseling to address the individual 
concerns and needs of our participants. We determined that we would develop a 
volunteer base to support our literacy program and that we would serve as a referral 
source that would tie into the local community college. Finally, we identified a need for 
funding sources that would support a strong viable literacy program. 


Goals and Strategies 


The Education & Family Life Institute will direct its efforts over the next three years in 


achieving the following eight goals: 


1. Provide Educational Programs and Opportunities 
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Continue to build on the success of our Homework and Tutoring program 
for K-4" graders 

Develop on-going educational programs that will meet the needs of the 
community 

Seek to improve the computer literacy skills of school age children as well 
as adults 

Provide internet based education to develop research skills 

Provide life-skill learning opportunities 

Develop Mentoring Programs 

Provide Vocational Counseling and Referral Services 

Provide a quality staff of educators, administration, and volunteers 


2. Provide Effective Adult Literacy Programs 


Develop curriculum to meet each participants needs 

Provide one-on-one assessments to know the specific needs and interest of 
each participant 

Provide weekly assessments and evaluations 

Provide on-going Examination and Evaluation periods 

Provide a pool of quality educators and volunteers 

Provide quarterly evaluations of educators and volunteers 

Provide on-going in-service training for educators and volunteers 

Create incentive base learning based on individual interest 
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Develop Opportunities to Earn a GED 


e 


Develop assessment tools to determine readiness for the GED program 
Utilize active recruitment methods to identify candidates for the program 
Utilize social service as well as criminal justice agencies to identify 
potential candidates 


Develop a Support Network for Participants 
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Implement a volunteer care team that focuses on follow-up and 
absenteeism 

Emphasize peer support 

Provide weekly individualized tutoring 

Offer on-going counseling services 

Provide alternate means of transportation to referrals outside the 
community 

Ensure that all educators, volunteers and staff understand the Institute’s 
value of people and that “Care giving” is at the heart of all we do 
Develop a code/covenant of behavior for staff, volunteer, and participants 
Provide security for the learning environment 

Emphasize relationships and partnerships 


Growth and Expansion 


Increase the number of participants by 100% annually 
Provide on-going recruitment efforts 

Develop ongoing recruitment strategies 

Utilize additional space 

Continue to develop marketing and advertising opportunities 
Expand the Educational Institute to other communities 
Expand our volunteer base 


Develop effective Partnerships 
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Develop partnerships specific to our educational programs 
Partner with groups and individuals as a source of referral 
Partner with other faith base institutions 

Engage in creative collaborations 

Seek in-kind service partners 
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Ts Seek Funding Opportunities 


Identify potential funding partners 
Seek to increase funding budget 
Engage in fundraising efforts 
Develop a grant writing team 
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8. Community Revitalization 

e Provide educational opportunities as a preparation for employment that 
contributes to the community’s tax base 

e Increase the literacy of the community which contributes to the viability of 
employment opportunities 
Educate for awareness as well as preparation 
Provide education that fosters critical thinking skills that allow for 
participation in social change activities and economic empowerment 

e Provide education that leads to community and economic development 


Measuring Our Success 


No strategic plan can be successful without continuous evaluation of the progress towards 
the goals established. The Board of Directors will monitor our progress towards 
accomplishments of our stated goals and will revise the strategies or establish new ones 
when and where necessary. 


Some of the key indicators that will signal The success of the Strategic Plan 


Consistency in maintaining active participants 

Increase in the number of participants in our educational programs 
Timely and effective progress reports that indicate academic improvement 
Keeping highly motivated staff and volunteers 

Satisfying our funders’ reasonable expectations 

Creating a positive reputation in the community 

Maintaining a consistent funding base 

The creation of expansion opportunities 
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“Never stop and forget that collectively, that means all of us together, collectively, we 
are richer than all the nations in the world.” (Martin Luther King Jr.) 
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Guiding Principles 


' Leadership 
Professionalism 
Stewardship 
Innovation and Creativity 
Accountability 
Compassion 
Dedication 
Faith 
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Ethical Statement 


As a faith based institution, we will regard all persons with equal respect and concern. 
We will serve with impartiality regardless of race, gender, age, or religious and sexual 
orientation. We will honor all confidences placed with us except in cases that may cause 
danger or harm to the individual or others. We will not use our educational institute to 
engage in dishonest or corrupt activities that would exploit any persons or bring discredit 
to our faith base community. We will deal honorably with the opportunities we have 
been given to serve our communities. 


Motto: 
Liberation Through Education 


Ethical Statement 


As a faith based institution, we will regard all persons with equal respect and concern. 
We will serve with impartiality regardless of race, gender, age, or religious and sexual 
orientation. We will honor all confidences placed with us except in cases that may cause 
danger or harm to the individual or others. We will not use our educational institute to 
engage in dishonest or corrupt activities that would exploit any persons or bring discredit 
to our faith base community. We will deal honorably with the opportunities we have 
been given to serve our communities. 


“Education should enable all citizens to exercise the rights of self-government and to 
pursue happiness and individual development within society.” (Thomas Jefferson) 
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Participant #1 is an ordained clergy and serves as Executive Pastor of God Can 
Ministries, United Church of Christ located in the community of Ford Heights, Illinois. 

In addition to his priestly functions, he is responsible for church expansion, community 
and economic development and investment strategies associated with the church. He 
serves as the C.E.O. of the Education & Family Life Institute. He also led the Board in 
this our first major Strategic Planning and Re-Visioning Project. He comes highly 
qualified for the positions he serves. He holds two Bachelor’s Degrees in business. He 
has a M.B.A. in Finance and a Master of Divinity (M.Div.) Degree. He is a Certified 
Non-Profit Manager and is also certified as a community organizer by the Community 
Renewal Society, Chicago, Illinois. He is a graduate of the Executive Leadership 
Program of Kellogg School of Management, Northwestern University. He brings over 20 
years of experience serving the corporate world as Marketing Director, General Manager, 
Financial Manager, and Chief of Staff. He is the Founder and Chief Strategist for K.B.E. 
Inc. an Independent Consulting and Investment Company. He is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the United Church Foundation, (New York, NY), a corporate responsible 
investment arm of the United Church of Christ. He received his financial development 
training from the Indiana University’s Center on Philanthropy. He has received training 
as a Spiritual Care Provider through the Office of Emergency Communication and the 
American Red Cross and is a Chicago Fire Department Chaplain as well as a St. Jude 
Chaplain for the Chicago Police Department 


Participant #2 is an ordained clergy and serves as Senior Pastor of God Can 
Ministries, United Church of Christ located in the community of Ford Heights, Illinois. 
She is rooted in her beliefs that education is essential toward success in bringing about 
personal, community and economic empowerment. She is a college professor, pastor, 
and police officer with the Chicago Police Department where she serves as full time 
Police Chaplain. She has an Associate in Applied Science Degree (A.A.S.) in Law 
Enforcement, a B.A. Degree; a Master of Divinity (M.Div.) Degree; a Doctor of Ministry 
(D.Min) Degree in Pastoral Care; and a PhD Degree in Theology, Ethics, and the Human 
Science. She is certified as a community organizer by the Community Renewal Society, 
Chicago, Illinois and has received special training as a spiritual care provider through the 
Office of Emergency Communication and the American Red Cross. She has received 
40hrs of training in crisis management with the Chicago Police Department and is part of 
their Peer Group Support team. She is a certified Domestic Violence Counselor and 
Advocate for victims of domestic violence and is a Board Certified Chaplain (BCC) with 
the Association of Professional Chaplains. 


Participant #3 is an active member and resident of the God Can Ministries church 
community of Ford Heights, Illinois where she serves in the music ministry and is Co- 
Chairperson for the Youth and Young Adult Ministry. She serves as the Tenant Council 
President of the County Housing Authority of Ford Heights, Illinois where she is 
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responsible where she is responsible for tenant concerns, programs and opportunities. She 
is active in her community as an organizer around various issues and concerns. She 
served as the chief community advisor for this process. 


Participant #4 is an active member of the God Can Ministries church community of 
Ford Heights, Illinois where she serves in the music ministry and as Superintendent for 
the Sunday School Department. She has a B.S. in Education and a MLS. in Education in 
Library Science. She worked for the Chicago Public School System as a teacher and 
School Librarian for over 30 years. As a retired educator, she continues to serve as a 
substitute teacher. She brings to this process knowledge of curriculum development and 
the necessary resources needed for learning. 


Participant #5 is an active member of the God Can Ministries church community of 
Ford Heights, Illinois where she serves as the Vice President of its Board of Director and 
President of the Executive Council. She also serves as an organist and is a member of the 
hospitality ministry. She earned her B.A. in Social Studies from Northwestern University 
and her M.A. in Vocational Education with an emphasis on curriculum development. 

She completed certification requirements in Counseling and Guidance at Chicago State 
University where she also completed the State of Illinois requirements in Supervision and 
Administration. She served as a teacher and vocational educator for over 30 years. 


Participant #5 is an ordained Deacon and active member of the God Can Ministries 
church community of Ford Heights, Illinois where she serves as the secretary and 
member of its Board of Directors. She also serves in the music and performing arts 
ministries. She has a B.S. degree in Education with endorsements in language arts, social 
science, and mathematics. She has a M.S. degree in Education in the Teaching of 
Reading. She has worked for the Chicago Public School System and Suburban School 
System since January, 1999. Currently, she works as a reading teacher for the Chicago 
Heights School District #170, in the Junior High Department at Washington Jr. High. 
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Participant #6 is an active member of the God Can Ministries Church community of 
Ford Heights, Illinois where she is a member of its Board of Directors. She also serves as 
the Director of Music and the Chairperson for the Youth and Young Adult ministries. She 
has a B.A. Degree from Governor State University. Currently and she is completing her 
Master’s Degree program in Educational and Guidance Counseling. She has worked as a 
special education teacher for 3 years working with grade levels K-8"_ During her 
training as a counselor, she has worked with families and individuals with their personal 
issues as well as their educational and career goals. Yolanda’s primary career focus will 
be as a school counselor emphasizing vocational and educational assessment and 
development. 


Participant #7, is a newcomer to the God Can Ministries Church community in Ford 
Heights, Illinois where she is actively involved in the music ministry. She worked for six 
years as an Enforcement Officer in Grayland, Washington until her relocation to Chicago, 
June, 2006. She brings a wealth of expertise in working with community and non-profit 
organizations, participating in their fundraising efforts and other community activities 
and with her typing skills, serving in various clerical capacities. She is also interested in 
anthropology and paleontology. Andrea is gifted in the arts. She is a play-write and 
entertainer. She has written and performed in plays with the Grayland Players, (a 
performing arts group in Grayland, Washington), and with the Opra House in Chicago. 
As a musician, she has participated professionally with various all state choirs. She 
provide a creative presence in this environment. 


Participant #8, is an active member of the God Can Ministries Church community in 
Ford Heights, Illinois where she is actively involved in the music ministry. She is 
certified in Word Processing Operations with an emphasis in power point presentations 
and Access. She brings a depth of experience in volunteering with non-profit agencies 
and organizations. Her primary focus has been on fundraising events and opportunities 
and she is certified in tagging events. She use her clerical skills to enhance the operations 
of the organizations she served. Having worked with Hull House and other major non- 
profits, she is experienced in the activities and functions of these organizations. Her 
focus has also been in the area of real estate. She completed the necessary training for the 
Dabbs Academy Certification in Real Estate. Currently. She, working towards her 
Associates Degree with a primary focus in education 


Participant #9 is an ordained Deacon and active member and resident of the God Can 
Ministries church community of Ford Heights, Illinois where she serves as a member of 
its Board of Directors. She also serves in the music ministry and as the Minister of 
Evangelism. She is a financial planner and has owned her own business for the past 26 
years. She has served as Marketing Director and Admissions Representative for Outside 
High Schools for Lincoln Technical Institute, which allowed her to gain knowledge and 
information associated with recruitment and placement. In addition to operating her own 
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business, she markets products and services for other companies including the Americal] 
organization. She is currently enrolled in the Northwestern Business College pursuing her 
Associates Degree in Para-Legal Services. She provides insight into the recruitment 
strategy and process. She will be instrumental in developing long term recruitment 
strategies. 
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Partnership Meeting With Prairie State College 
Tuesday, August 22, 2006 — 10:00 a.m. until 12:00 p.m. — 
In Attendance 
Mr. Stephen A. Nunes, Ed.D ~ V.P. Community and Economic Development, PSC 
Rev. Edward Smith Davis, M.Div., MBA, — C.E.O. Chief Strategist - EFLI 
Rev. Sharon Ellis Davis, M.Div., Ph.D., Executive Director -EFLI 


1. The meeting which was held today, August 22, 2006, was for the expressed 
purpose of solidifying a partnership with the Dr. Sharon L. Ellis Education and 
Family Life Institute and Prairie State College based on the Strategic Plan that 
was presented to the college for their perusal and consideration. 


2. Prairie State commended us on our Strategic Plan and said it was a great basis in 
which to seek funding. However, they wanted to clarify with us where they 
believed they, (Prairie State College), fit within our Strategic Plan. 


3. Mr. Nunes identified three areas for immediate consideration: They were, 
Literacy Education; GED Education; and referral services to Prairie State 
especially their CDL program. 


4. Prairie State’s first offering was to provide transportation from the Ford Heights 
community to Prairie State where all of the aforementioned programs were 
offered. 


5. We reiterated the partnership was to have a “community based” program and 
partnership with Prairie State, not simply our serving as a referral base for their 
Institution. 


6. We also stressed the importance of community based programs that would 
restore, rebuild, and provide hope for members of our community and that our 
efforts was to be based in the community, not outside of the community. 


7. After a lengthy process it was agreed that the partnership would exist between 
The Dr. Sharon L. Ellis Education & Family Life Institute and Prairie State 
College and that it would be a community based partnership with the 
understanding that The Education & Family Life Institute members would serve 
as a strong care group for the participants. 


8. This understanding was the basis for our continue conversation outlining the 
limits, goals, and jurisdictional concerns of the partnership. 
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Interview Prairie State College 


9. After more lengthy conversation to solidify the nature of the partnership the 
following chart explains the partnership and who will be the responsible agents in 
the process. 
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